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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

T IS only seven weeks since the signing of the peace protocol 
at Washington that was the signal for the suspension of 
hostilities in the Spanish war. Yet it seems like a tolerably 

long time to elapse between the signing of the protocol and the 
entering upon negotiations for the making of a permanent peace ; 
negotiations only this week entered upon at Paris by the Peace 
Commissioners of the United States and Spain. The duration of 
the war with Spain was little more than twice seven weeks and 
that it should take half as long as it took to fight the war for 





now have. 


Peace Commissioners of the two combatants to get together in 
order to form a firm and lasting peace, bid fair to take longer to 
make peace than it took to fight the war, is somewhat remarkable. 
And in looking back it seems to most men that more than seven 
weeks have passed since the signing of the peace protocol. 
These seven weeks have seemed very long and so the time elapsing 
between the signing of the protocol and the meeting of the Peace 
Commission in Paris seems longer than it really has been. 
During the war and after many events and many more than the 
ordinary number of shifting scenes were crowded into each week, 
so that the weeks seem as if they had been dragged out in length 
and it is hard to realize that only seven weeks have passed since 
the signing of the preliminary peace. 

So quickly do men adapt themselves to changed conditions, 
to changed scenes, changed kind of news that they soon come to 
feel as if such changed conditions had been ever present, feel as 
if they had always lived in the presence of such scenes, their 
ears always fed by such news. And thus does the Spanish war 
already seem like old history, though signs of its lateness are 
constantly passing before our eyes and marks of its nearness being 
presented to our ears ; and even so does the signing of the peace 
protocol seem to us like an old story, though it is but seven 
weeks old. The time since the signing of the protocol thus 
appearing so long it is natural that we should feel at times that 
little has been accomplished in the direction of the carrying out 
of the provisions of the protocol, that we make haste slowly, very 
slowly, toward the establishment of peace on a solid basis. But 
be it remembered that but seven weeks have passed since the 
signing of the preliminary agreement for peace on the basis of 
the immediate evacuation of Cuba and Puerto Rico by Spain, the 
ceding to us of one of the Caroline islands and the relegation 
of the question of the disposition of the Philippines to a Peace 
Commission to meet in Paris for the settlement of this question 
and the formulating of a permanent treaty of peace upon the 
lines set forth in the preliminary agreement, the protocol. And at 
the end of these seven weeks we find the evacuation of Puerto Rico 
by the Spanish troops well under way, the evacuation of Cuba 
just commencing, the joint Peace Commission meeting in Paris. 


WHILE the Spanish troops have been evacuating Puerto 
Rico, the soldiers being shipped back to Spain as fast as ships 
became available for their transport, and as from one part of the 
island after another the Spanish troops have been withdrawn the 
island has fallen more and more under our military rule. And 
now nearly the whole of the island save the capital is under our 
rule, And while this change of rule has been taking place our army 
in the island has been reduced to 10,000 men or less, reduced from 
an army of conquest to an army of garrison. Puerto Rico is nearly 
ready to be visited by a Congressional committee to decide as to 
its future form of government. The commission sent to the 
Hawaiian Islands has decided to recommend for those islands 
a territorial form of government such as our existing territories 
The establishment of such territorial form of govern- 
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ment in the Hawaiian Islands may mean the carving out of a new 
state or it may not. For the admission of the Hawaiian Islands 
as a state the commission paved the way in recommending the 
establishment of a territorial government for the temporary rule 
of the islands, a form of government under which they will 
choose their own legislature, enact their own local laws, enjoy 
local self-government, a form of government under which they 
will be as free as an American state save that the governor will 
be appointed from Washington instead of being elected and the 
judges of the Supreme Court be likewise selected. 

It is most probable that a similar form of government to that 
recommended by the Congressional committee for the Hawaiian 
Islands will be established for Puerto Rico. And many fold 
- more worthy of admission into the American Union as a state is 
Puerto Rico than the group of Hawaiian Islands, which, how- 
ever, is not saying much, for the Hawaiian Islands are not de- 
serving of admission as an American state at all. Indeed, it 
would be a crime to admit the Hawaiian Islands to statehood in 
the American Union, for it would be the admission into the 
Union as a state, not of free people, but of an oligarchy of a few 
hundreds of men, the making of a new Congressional district 
such as only has its parallel in some of the Mississippi districts 
where suffrage is so hindered and restricted that a few hundred 
votes will serve to elect a Congressman, while in other states it 
will take as many thousands. 5 





In CuBA little progress has been made in the way of evacua- 
tion save with the supposed bones of Columbus. They have been 
dug up that they may be buried again in Spanish soil, the soil of 
the Spain that treated him so shabbily during his life. However, 
a tardy appreciation of worth is better than none at all and so let 
no hindrance be placed in the way of the Spanish people honor- 
ing the memory of a great man. Besides we have no right to 
interfere with the removal of these bones, for high legal talent 
assures us that they are to be regarded as the personal property 
of the Spanish Government, not as the public property of Cuba. 

The making of progress in the evacuation of Cuba, the 
sending of the Spanish troops back to Spain has been hindered, 
if not stopped bythe fact that the ships of the Spanish Trans- 
atlantic Company have been engaged in other service. And so 
there have not arrived in Cuba the ships in which to commence 
the embarking of Spanish troops for return to their motherland. 
The truth is there must be employment of other ships than those 
of the Spanish Transatlantic Company, unless the evacuation of 
Cuba is to be permitted to drag through the winter. It appears there 
are no less than 115,000 soldiers still in Cuba to be transported 
back to Spain, and even with the crowding that Spanish are prone 
to indulge in in the loading of troop ships the Spanish Trans- 
atlantic Company cannot provide for the embarkation of troops 
at the rate of more than 1,000 a day and at this rate it will take 
four months to accomplish the evacuation. If this evacuation is 
to be accomplished before the winter is well advanced, other 
transports than Spain has must be hired. 


WITHIN a few days the Spanish authorities in Cuba asserted 
that their authority in Cuba was unbroken and that their right 
to levy and collect taxes and regulate duties must be regarded as 
remaining undisturbed wherever and so long as the Spanish 
soldiers remain in control. And this claim that their sovereignty 
in Cuba was not impaired with the signing of the protocol and 
lapsed in no particular by that act they still assert. On the other 
hand, the American evacuation commissioners have held that 
with the signing of the protocol Spanish sovereignty over Cuba 
ceased and that since that act the Spanish must be regarded as 
exercising sovereignty with the consent of the American com- 
mission and, in a way, amenable to the direction of that com- 
mission. 

Acting under the assumption that their sovereignty con- 














tinued supreme where their troops were in control, the Spanish 
imposed high duties on food products even when sent by the Red 
Cross Society for charitable distribution, not for sale. Against 
the collection of such duties the ‘American commissioners pro- 
tested. They demanded as of right that such duties should not be 
imposed. The Spanish in response asserted their unrestrained 
sovereignty and the right to tax what they saw fit until evacua- 
tion actually took place. So came a clash that our commissioners 
referred to Washington. But threatening to be serious, the 
Spanish, still asserting their right to collect duties on Red Cross 
provisions or whatever else they saw fit, solved this clash by 
acceding to’the demands of the American commission while con- 
tinuing to deny the right of the commission to make such demand. 
But the result is all the same in that the duties on food that were 
so high as to virtually prohibit the Red Cross from landing sup- 
plies and aiding the suffering have, so far as the Red Cross is 
concerned, been removed, thus enabling that society to land pro- 
visions for the amelioration of suffering, the satiation of hunger, 
without the payment of duties. So the Red Cross can now 
succor the helpless and suffering without meeting with Spanish 
hindrance in the shape of customs duties. 

THE giving way of the Spanish authorities in Cuba on this 
question of the admission of food for the starving has removed 
the spur that caused the Washington Government to insist with 
much urgency on the hastening of evacuation. If the starving 
Cubans could not be succoured until the Spanish evacuated, an 
early evacuation was imperative for humanity’s sake, and early 
evacuation was demanded insistantly, so long as it appeared that 
the starving in Cuba could not be succoured until the Spanish 
evacuated. But when the Spanish acceded to the demand of 
the American commissioners, removed the duties on provisions 
sent to Cuba for distribution among the starving and so made it 
possible to give succour to the helpless in advance of evacua- 
tion the bottom cause for extreme urgency in evacuation was re- 
moved. And the American evacuation commissioners ceased to 
be-so urgent in demanding an early evacuation, for delay in 
evacuation ne longer means death to the poor and impoverished. 

Of course the evacuation of Cuba will proceed as fast as 
ships are supplied for the transport of the soldiers. And 
this evacuation will not find us in the same position as it finds 
us in Puerto Rico. In Puerto Rico we had a large army of con- 
quest, which with Spanish evacuation we could reduce to an 
army of garrison. But in Cuba there is no such army of con- 
quest, and outside of Santiago province no garrison army. So 
as the Spanish troops evacuate Cuba American troops must take 
their place, an army of occupation must be sent to Cuba, and, 
under pledges given, remain there until a stable government is 
established. 

Ir 1s not only the remnant of the reconcentrado population 
of Cuba that is in dire want and need of assistance. Peace has 
left the Cuban army in dire want, in a starving condition, and 
this must be remedied or there will be trouble, for hunger drives 
men to lawless deeds. Though in a starving condition the Cuban 
army continues to behave well, but there can be no assurance 
that it will so continue unless we get it out of this condition. 
Before the declaration of peace the Cuban army lived upon the 
country, by taking food wherever it could be found. But since 
peace the Cuban army does not so live, does not live by despoil- 
ing friend and foe alike. So the Cuban army is in dire need and 
subjected to fearful temptation. First, it must be fed, and 
second, there being no further use for it as an army it must be 
disbanded so that the men making it up can return to productive 
work and so support themselves. 

But to disband the army, turn the Cuban veterans loose 
without the means of cultivating the soil and so supporting 
themselves would be but to sow seeds of brigandage in Cuba 
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that it would be most difficult to extirpate. General Gomez lays 
down the wise and true course. He wants some land, a plough, 
oxen and a little money to be given to each of the Cuban soldiers 
as they are honorably discharged. Such liberality would pay, 
for it would make of the soldiers of the Cuban army independent 
agriculturists quite capable of supporting themselves in comfort. 
Disband the soldiers without such liberality and no alternative 
will be open to them save to sell their labor to some sugar 
planter, for without the tools, the instruments of production, 
they could not engage in production on their own account. And 
hence the independent agricultural population that would result 


from the carrying out of Gomez’s plan and that would make the > 


backbone of a stable government would not exist. 

Of course if the Cuban soldiers are helped as Gomez asks 
that they be helped, the United States must make the advance. 
Cuba can give the land but the tools and instruments of pro- 
duction the United States must provide. But for that outlay 
the United States can reimburse itself by taxing the Cuban 
people if that people long continue under our rule or by caus- 
ing the government of Independent Cuba, when established, 
to become responsible for the repayment of such advance to 
the United States. Besides, if we were never to be reimbursed 
for such outlay, it would pay to make it as a means of estab- 
lishing order and building foundations upon which to rear a 
stable state. 


THE arrivalin this country of Felipe Angoncillo, emissary of 
General Aguinaldo, has thrown new light upon the aims and 
hopes of the Filipinos. Their aim is to secure their complete 
independence of Spain and this is their hope. Of the ability of 
the Filipinos to establish a republic, if left alone by foreign 
powers, a big if, and maintain order throughout the islands, 
Angoncillo expresses himself as having no doubt. To gather 
the meaning of Angoncillo’s words it must be kept in mind that 
the Philippines are inhabited by several different races of men, 
of varying degrees of barbarism and civilization.and that of all 
the native races the Filipinos are the most highly civilized. ‘‘I 
have not the slightest doubt ’’ says Angoncillo ‘‘ that if left alone 
by foreign powers, the islands would be well and orderly 
governed,’ and further that ‘‘as to the power of the Filipino 
government to control the islands and maintain order, provided 
the Spanish forces are withdrawn, I have no misgivings.’’ 

Thus does Angoncillo plead for a Philippine republic. He 
declares that such republic would grow and prosper if left alone by 
foreign powers. But as there is no hope of foreign powers leav- 
ing such republic alone it is evident that to preserve such a 
republic we must throw round it our protectorate. To this 
Filipinos, of course, have no objection, rather would they 
welcome such protectorate. Nor if we went a little further and 
annexed the Philippines as self-governing colonies, would the 
Filipinos seriously object. It is only in the event of our annex- 
ing the Philippines and proceeding to rule in a way to despoil 
them that the Filipinos would resist. And just there they 
should resist. 


In uIs tour of the army camps General Alger turned up at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on last Sunday. There he was at luncheon 
when he became the recipient of some fulsome flattery, of a copy 
of some resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce and 
paying him a high tribute. Thereat he was greatly pleased and 
working himself up into a high state of self admiration he arose 
to make response, whereupon, in the words of the Philadelphia 
Times, he made a fool of himself. ‘‘ The War Department and 
my administration of it,’’ he began, ‘‘ have been criticised by the 
sensational and scandal monging papers which have attacked 
me,’’ which is rather a severe characterization of some of the 
least sensational papers of the land, such as the New York Zimes 











and which have attacked him most bitterly. ‘‘To their abuse 
and slander,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I have this to say: I apologize 
to no man for my administration of the War Department. The 
department has been managed as best it could be’ under the con- 
ditions, and to prove it I point with pride to the fact that the 
American army has won a great and noble victory, a miraculous 
victory, one that will go down in history as the most remarkable 
in the country for speediness of conquest, and an achievement of 
glory in battle ’’—as if General Alger was the hero of El Caney 
and San Juan. Santiago was won not by General Alger, but in 
spite of his mismanagement and a blundering incompetence on 
the part of his underlings, the political appointees of himself and 
the President, that deprived the army of supplies it ought to have 
had, that actually lost a lot of siege guns intended for Santiago 
in the hold of a transport, siege guns that have only recently been 
discovered, so carefully is the record kept, and we may judge 
with what exactitude and promptness requisitions are honored 
by a department where all things are at such sixes and sevens 
that the track of siege guns cannot be kept. 

‘‘ The newspaper sewerage,’’ choice language, ‘‘ that is being 
dumped out against me,’’ continued Mr. Alger, ‘‘ is not against the 
Secretary of War. It is against the glorious victory of the Amer- 
ican troops, the brave deeds of our men and their achievements, the 
marvel of the age’’—as if attacks on the General Alger who had, 
by his obstinate refusal to act upon the advice of General Miles, 
consigned the glorious army of the Santiago campaign to de- 
struction were attacks upon that army, on the noble army that 
was only saved from destruction by the bold course of its brave 
commanders in publicly rebuking General Alger and appealing 
to the country, not without avail, to bring such pressure upon 
him as would bring him to his senses and cause him to order the 
movement of the army north, away from the fever infected 
camps of Santiago where it was perishing. 


GENERAL ALGER ended up his Jacksonville tirade in which 
he took to himself the credit of the army’s victories and the 
marked note of which is self-adulation in these words: ‘‘ Again, 
I say that I have no apology to make to any man, and I am ready 
to answer for my part in the conduct of the war’’—answer before 
the whitewashing board that the President finally succeeded in 
filling up last week ; a task he found most difficult, for men 
hesitated to serve on a commission charged with making an im- 
portant investigation, but without power to supcena witnesses, 
get at the bottom of things or run out charges and so, for very 
lack of power to make a thorough investigation, almost sure to 
be constrained to make a whitewashing report, bring in a general 
verdict of not guilty, though we know there has been misman- 
agement, criminal blundering, somewhere, know it by the effects 
that we see. 


ENGLAND is holding on to her gold with great tenacity. 
Through the Bank of England she is vigorously fighting to pre- 
vent any great flow of gold to the United States. And so far her 
fighting has been crowned with what must be to many prophets 
on this side of the water much unexpected success. Thus she 
holds her own in the fight for gold, though she is fighting against 
adverse trade conditions, against great handicaps. In fighting to 
hold gold the Bank of England reduced her loans by $48,000,000 
during the eight weeks ending last Saturday and raised the bank 
rate of discount. But the bank did more fighting than this. She 
went into the London money markets with consols or British 
government bonds for collateral and borrowed money. Thus she 
stiffened money rates, thus she forced a contraction of loans to 
other people. All this contraction, of course, had the result of 
obliging men to sell goods and securities that had been pledged 
as security for the loans called. Of course, this meant a pressing 
down of prices, and in a general way a check to merchandise im- 
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ports and stimulus to exports. And this, of course, tended to 
check the drain of gold in a slight degree. 

But the radical check, the check looked for to bring success 
is ever the calling of loans on American securities and the forced 
sale of such securities upon the American market. Of course 
such sale of securities makes exchange, that is creates a credit in 
New York against which drafts may be drawn and forwarded in 
place of gold, a draft by letter taking the place of a keg of gold. 
In this way has the Bank of England been fighting to keep gold. 
But of late weeks our banks, with their reserves depleted, and 
in much need of gold to replenish them, have been fighting not to 
keep gold but bring gold from Europe. Thus did the New York 
banks contract their loans by $30,000,000 during the same eight 
weeks that the Bank of England contracted hers by $48,000,000. 
The result of the contraction of loans in New York was to take 
away the sustaining power behind many securities. Of course 
prices were pressed down. But pressed down as they were the 
Bank of England resolved to force British holders of such securi- 
ties to sacrifice them rather than part with her own gold. And 
this pressing of British holdings on our markets caused a still 
further pressing down of prices. It necessitated the making of 
great sacrifices by British investors, but those sacrifices were 
made and thereby England saved her gold. 








Tuat which surprises some people is that Great Britain can 
always fall back upon a sale of foreign securities at a pinch, 
export mail bags of securities rather than kegs of gold. But 
considering that she is the great creditor nation of the world to 
the extent of about $750,000,000 a year, which represents a prin- 
cipal of somewhere between fifteen and twenty billions of dollars 
due her creditor classes by the debtor countries of the world, the 
fact above remarked is not surprising at all. Last year, for 
example, the imports into the United Kingdom were valued at 
4£391,405,006, her exports, £234,350,003, an adverse trade bal- 
ance of £157,000,000, or about $785,000,000. But though she 
thus bought £157,000,000 of merchandise more than she sold 
her imports and exports of gold balanced within £287. The 
greater part of this seeming adverse trade balance of £157,000,000 
was balanced off by the interest accruing on loans made abroad 
and the sums earned by British ships. 

The adverse trade balance for this year promises to be greater. 
During the first seven months of the present year the United 
Kingdom exported £132,598,057 worth of merchandise, imported 
4234,787,949, an adverse balance of £102,000,000, $500,000,000 
for seven months. And yet England gained six millions of gold 
during this period, by the exercise of ways we have noted. 





Last year and the present have been great years for the pay- 
ing off of farm mortgages. Tens of millions of mortgages have 
been cancelled. The story as it is told is a very cheerful one. 
Funny the New England Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, a loan company that has placed some $5,000,000 
of bonds in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, secured by farm 
mortgages, did not share in this farm mortgage boom. That it 
did not is evidenced from the fact that it has just succumbed as 
nearly all the similar loan companies have succumbed in the last 
few years, because of the non-payment of interest and principal 
of farm mortgages. Last year and the present have indeed been 
great years for the paying off of farm mortgages—by foreclosure 
male, - 


Corron is lower in price than at any time since the Civil 
War. Cause said to be big crop and overproduction. But hereisa 
little pointer that points in the other direction: Northern spin- 
ners have thus far taken 41,841 bales of the new crop, against 
110,871 bales taken up to this time last year. Has not under- 
consumption, a picayune demand had something to do with the 
fallin price? 











‘COLONEL ROOSEVELT has been nominated by the New York 
State Republican Convention for Governor, as was expected. 
His nomination was slated. He,goes before the people of New 
York as a machine candidate, the obedient servant of Boss 
Thomas E, Platt. If elected he.will be a machine Governor, his 
mouth sealed at Platt’s dictation, opened at Platt’s command. 
At least we think he will, judging from his subserviency before 
the convention. And then as Governor there will be an ambi- 
tion to keep him loyal to Platt, the ambition to be Platt’s candi- 
date for President of the United States as he is now Platt’s candi- 
date for Governor. If elected Governor he will, in the logical 
order of events, be New York’s, that is Platt’s choice for Presi- 
dent in 1900, he will be the logical candidate in 1900 upon whom 
to centre the opposition in the Republican party to Mr. McKinley 
and upon whom will fall the mantle, not improbably, if Mr. Mc- 
Kinley goes down in defeat. 

But will Roosevelt be elected Governor? That is the first 
question, and it is a riddle that neither Republicans nor Democrats 
can solve to their satisfaction. Last year a gold Democrat car- 
ried the state for Superior Judge by 61,000 plurality, but he 
would have suffered defeat if it had not been for the split-up 
mayoralty canvass in Greater New York that scattered the Re- 
publican vote. The vote for his opponent above the Harlem river 
was such as would, under ordinary conditions, have served to 
elect him by from 20,000 to 30,000 votes. So the last election, if 
it shows anything, shows the state to be nip and tuck. 





OUR PATH IN CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
HE sleeping giant of the East, giant in size, in undeveloped 
capabilities, in uncontrolled resources, pigmy in power, in 
energy ; pigmy because its body is unwarmed by the beatings 
of a corrupt heart, because its extremities are irresponsive to the 
movements of the head, turns in its slumbers. Like the giant 
who has lost control of his limbs, is paralyzed, powerless, but 
needs only the restoration of health to his diseased nervous 
system, the re-establishment of communication between head and 
extremities that the pulsations of the brain may be transmitted to 
the limbs and their movements be again controlled by the brain 
so that all the parts of the giant body may again work in 
harmony— needs only this to regain his power and display his 
giant strength, so rests China, slumbering, inert, powerless ; 
cuffed, despoiled by the Powers of Europe and powerless to resist 
their aggressions, a giant in size and wealth, yet a mere pigmy 
in power, but only needing th2 establishment of prompt means of 
communication between the different parts of the empire by which 
information may be transmit:ed and goods transported to restore 
the harmonious working of the whole empire in the promotion of 
common ends, the direction of its energies in the development of 
its resources and to give power and strength to the now enervated 
giant that it may exert in such a way that no Power of Europe, 
be it ever so great, will dare to cuff and despoil her with 
impunity. 

Such is the China of to-day. Will she reawaken as an em- 
pire, as a nation, or will she reawaken as a dependency of 
foreign peoples; awaken for the profit, the benefit of her own people, 
her own greatness, or be awakened for the profit of foreigners, 
awakened by foreign guns and force, that foreigners may despoil 
her people, build fortunes and power upon her belittling, upon the 
yoke of dependence placed upon the necks of her people? Such is 
the question that confronts China. It may well be that the yoke of 
dependence that foreign peoples would put upon the Chinese would 
be less grievous than the yoke they now bear, that the Chinese 
might be no worse off wearing that yoke and despoiled for the 
profit of foreign peoples than they are now, that they might grow 
richer while paying foreign tribute. But if China awakens wear- 
ing this yoke of dependence, her people will not profit as they 
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should from the awakening, from the development of her resources 
‘and the increased productiveness of labor that will come, for 
that profit will be garnered by alien hands, garnered to be spent 
in foreign lands, and thus Chinese slave that a favored few in 
some foreign lands may live lives of indolent ease. 

We said favored few, but we doubt if those who-were thus 
enriched would be really favored. Rather would they and their 
country be cursed by such wealth, for revelling in such gains 
they would be enervated, the stimulus to productive enterprise 
would lapse, there would come an ennui.sapping of happiness to 
the few possessors of the wealth, an ennui that means moral 
turpitude and decay, while from the consequent withdrawal of 
energies from the organizing and directing of enterprises, the 
captaining of industry, production would lag, and idleness and 
poverty come to the many. Thus wealth drawn from China, 
drawn by despoiling a people and enjoyed by the few would be 
found to be purchased at the cost of less wealth produced at 
home to the loss of the many who had produced it. And so 
would come national decrepitude and weakness; from moral 
turpitude and inertia born of the possession of unearned gains 
at the top and from degradation born of poverty at the bottom. 

Yet it is such wealth that nations are prone to pursue. They 
now seek feverishly to draw it from China. They forsake that 
which is real for that which glitters, wealth produced by their 
own toil and honestly come by for the wealth produced by others’ 
labor, that they may take by the strong hand, rob—so strong is 
the temptation to garner what others have sown. Let us, at 
least, resist this temptation for we ca:not succumb and escape 
merited punishment for the breaking of the laws of right. Let 
us encourage China to awaken in such a way that her own people 
wil! derive advantage, be enriched, uplifted in the scale of civili- 
zation. Let us encourage even though European nations, seeking 
the opportunity to despoil, may discourage. It is to our own 
advantage as well as hers. 

China is now in the throes of revolution—at the top—a revo- 
lution in which the multitude have no part, of which they know 
not, but a revolution that means much for the multitude, means 
the awakening of the Chinese empire in a way in which the 
advantages of that awakening will accrue to the multitude or be 
taken from that multitude and given to foreign exploiters of 
China’s riches and China’s people ; it means the awakening of 
China as a great nation, an awakening for the happirtiess of her 
people or an awakening with the yoke of dependency resting 
upon her people from whom will be exacted a tribute for the 
profit of alien peoples. The Chinese giant turns in his sleep of 
centuries and must awaken for the activity and energy of foreign 
peoples in pressing upon the sleeping giant’s domain, in grasping 
at his wealth, prohibits further slumbering. The giant must 
awaken, must awaken himself. or be awakened ; must awaken, 
develop and exert his energies and power for his own defense or 
he will be awakened to find himself dismembered, the prey of his 
despoilers, or to find himself so tied, entrammeled in the meshes 
of his would be despoilers that he can only move and exert his 
power in a way that will aggrandize and enrich such despoilers 
and so entrammeled that these despoilers can spur him into 
activity with impunity and force him to exert his power and work 
for their profit not his own. 

China cannot longer continue to slumber. The pressure 
from outside will not permit. The great riches of China, riches 
for the most part unused and undeveloped, have come to the 
knowledge of the world and those riches tempt mankind. And 
the despoilers among mankind will enter China, develop these 
riches, set the Chinese to work in developing such riches, make 
Chinese labor more productive, and carry off that increased pro- 
ductiveness—if they can. And they can, unless China makes 
herself powerful enough to resist and China can alone make her- 

self thus powerful by developing her resources, by using her 
riches, by establishing ways of communication that will bring 


the parts of her great empire into closer relations. In short, 
China must wake up to save herself from despoilment or she will 
be awakened to find herself in the grasp of the despoilers. She 
cannot slumber longer. 

Within a few weeks the Chinese Emperor asserted his 
authority, decreed certain reforms in keeping with the spirit of 
an enlightened age, and received with acclaim by a watchful 
world, but showed a disposition to hand « ver the development of 
China, of her great resources and capabilities to foreign syndi- 
cates seeking concessions and aiming to develop China not with 
a view to China’s profit but with a view to despoiling China for 
theirown. ‘Thereupon the Chinese party, a party aiming not to 
hinder the development of China along western lines, but to 
promote such development in a way that the profits, the advan- 
tages, will accrue to China and Chinese and not to foreign syn- 
dicates ; a party not of retrogression, not of stagnation, but of 
progress, arose in its might in the path of the Emperor and his 
advisers working under the influence and in the interest of for- 
eign syndicates, drove such advisers from power, indeed, drove 
them into banishment, to seek refuge in the foreign concession of 
Shanghai, beyond the reach of Chinese jurisdiction, and virtually 
dethroned the Emperor, reinstating in power the Empress Dow- 
ager, not the Emperor’s mother, but one of his many aunts, a 
woman of masculine mind who had ruled over China not only 
during his minority, but that of her own son, the previous Em- 
peror. 

So the turn of the wheel has put the Chinese party on top 
once more at Pekin. The revolution seems to have been com- 
plete; backed perhaps by Russian intrigue and promise of 
Russian support. At any rate the British, seeking the opportu- 
nity to develop and open China on the other lines, feel baffled and 
discomfited. They feel as if the turn of the wheel at Pekin h:d 
closed the way to Chinese development, reconsigned China to the 
slumber of the grave. And in their own disappointment the 
future of China doubtless looks black to them. But the reinstate- 
ment of the Chinese party is not to be regarded as setting back 
the development of the resources of China and the vitalizing of 
her nascent powers, a vitalizing that the building of railroads and 
modern factories and the harnessing of the forces of nature to do 
man’s bidding cannot fail to bring. On the contrary the ascen- 
dency of the Chiuese party is to be regarded as hastening the 
developing of China in a way that will insure to Chinese the 
profits of the development. It is only the development of China 
in such manner that the profits would accrue to foreigners and 
not to Chinese that the ascendency of this party hinders. The 
healthful development of China, the development of China in 
that way to make her great and powerful and her people pros- 
perous and happier it does not hinder at all. Rather it encour- 
ages that development by closing development by other paths. 

The great curse of China is the corruption in government. 
Money buys place, position, power ; money buys office and the 
right to tax, despoil the multitude. And so it is that the multi- 
tude pursuing honest vocations are ground down and kept impov- 
erished while the unscrupulous and corrupt grow rich. The 
taxes, all save the customs which are collected under British 
supervision, are collected with devitalizing looseness and in- 
equality. ‘The internal revenues are raised by requisitions made 
upon those mandarins who may buy the privilege of taxing, and 
these mandarins are practically left free to use their discretion in 
taxing the people, which means that they tax from the multitude 
all that they can. How they raise the money to meet the requisi- 
tions made upon them Pekin does not inquire. How much more 
they may raise by taxation than sufficient to meet such requisitions 
is not the affair of Pekin. It is because of the great surplusage 
that can be and is raised in excess of the requisitions and that 
the mandarins as tax collectors keep for their own that such 
mandarins can afford to pay so highly at Pekin for the positions 





that carry with them the right to tax. 
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One of the reforms decreed by- the Emperor was that an 
accounting of the taxes collected: should be rendered and pub- 
lished by all mandarins. This would have uncovered what part of 
_ the taxation was for government use, what part for the mandarin 
pocket and was aimed to put an end to the ruthless despoiling of 
the people through the loose system of taxation now in vogue 
and the power of taxation now in the hands of the mandarins. 
Naturally such decree was popular neither with tax collecting 
mandarin or Pekin councillor selling to mandarins such unre- 
strained power to tax and despoil, and it would be folly to deny 
that the antagonism to such decree did much to concentrate the 
opposition to the Emperor’s rule that ended in his virtual abdica- 
tion to the Empress Dowager, the downfall of those councillors 
so steeped in corruption at the hands of the foreign syndicates 
that they thought more of the interests of such syndicates than 
of the Chinese people and the ascendancy of the Chinese 
party. 

The despoiling of the multitude through the corrupt system 
of taxation in vogue destroys the incentive to enterprise and 
devitalizes the Chinese people. It deadens their enterprise, drives 
them into a stolid indifference to their surroundings. Men who 
are so burdened that they profit not from any increased produc- 
tiveness of labor such as comes with the throwing of brain as well 
as muscle into production, comes from the invention of labor- 
saving machinery and the economizing of labor, of force, have 
no incentive to exercise their brain and exhaust themselves with 
thought as to how they may increase the productiveness of their 
labor. Profiting not from such increased productiveness, with- 
out hope of recompense for laboring with their brain, they have 
no incentive to do other than plod on in old channels and as a con- 
sequence progress is halted. Why should they worry over in- 
creasing the productiveness of their labor when any gain will be 
reaped by some other, what spur have they to greater enterprise 
when they profit not from their increased industry ? 

It is in this position that the Chinese workman has been for 
centuries. The foundation of enterprise, the equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth that men may enjoy the fruits of their own toil and 
be benefited when they increase those fruits through increased 
application of brain and muscle to their work ; this foundation of 
progress, of advancement in industrial methods and in state, 
this foundation of enterprise such as leads to the accumulation of 
wealth, increased command over the forces of nature, and soa 
higher civilization has been absent in China, absent for years 
that are countless, and so has China stagnated, slumbered for 
centuries, her civilization stood still. 

So long has this state continued that the Chinese have 
become quite indifferent to their fate. So long despoiled, they 
care little about change in government that to them means only 
change of despoilers. Despoiled as far back as memory runs of 
the surplus products of their toil, they look upon the encroach- 
ments of European powers with the view to their despoilment 
with utter indifference. Corruption has so chilled their patriotism, 
so long have they been accustomed to look upon government as 
an instrument for their despoilment that they raise no hand to 
uphold that government or defend the integrity of the empire 
when assailed by foreign powers. ‘Thus have the Russians been 
permitted to encroach on the north and the French on the south, 
thus have the Russians been enabled to establish themselves at 

Port Arthur, the English at Wei Hai Wei, the Germans at Kiao 
Chou without meeting any resistance. And as ex-Minister 
Denby, recently returned from China, says: ‘‘ We could step in 
and take a slice of China if we chose. Wecouldseize a port and 
the territory adjacent to it, and China would simply look on in 
amazement. But it would be a violation of our friendship with 
her and an indefensible act,’’ and so not to be thought of by an 
upright and justice loving people, and a justice loving people we 
trust we are. . 
Thus have Russians encroached upon China in furtherance 


of their plan of gaining national greatness and power by bringing 

the peoples of Asia under their domination to do their bidding, 

thus have British and Germans and French taken possession of 

Chinese territory as an entering wedge to open up paths by which 

their people, or rather a few of.their people, may aggrandize 
themselves by despoiling the Chinese, by despoiling them not so 
much of that which they have but of that which they may pro- 
duce in the future under European direction. Under such direc- 
tion the productiveness of the labor of the Chinése people can be 
vastly increased, and it is of the fruits of such increased produc- 
tiveness that the foreign despoilers aim to deprive the Chinese 
people. And under the plea that the Chinese people would be 
better off under European tutelage, even though despoiled, than 
they are now, European rule to the end of despoiling them is 
urged and defended. 

This is a common British defense of aggressions made upon 
weaker peoples. They are taxed for British profit, aggrandize- 
ment, but this tax they well can pay for the increased produc- 
tiveness of their labor coming with British rule and direction ex- 
ceeds such tax. Andso they are benefited even though despoiled, 
and why should not those who confer great benefit be recom- 
pensed for their work? In justice they are entitled to exact 
payment for the benefit they confer. Such is the argument by 
which those who would despoil weaker peoples, despoil the 
Chinese, defend their course. But it is the argument that one 
has a right to enslave his fellow-man if the material well being 
of the enslaved man is promoted. Thus has slavery been de- 
fended in the past, defended on moral grounds, defended from the 
pulpit, defended as benefiting the slave even while it enriches the 
master. 

And so are aggressions upon China with the view to the 
despoilment of her people defended. But if China were not de- 
fenseless those who await the opportunity toenter China, develop 
her resources, increase the productiveness of her labor and then 
take that increased productiveness of labor for their own would 
gladly lend to China that enterprise, special knowledge and 
organizing ability needed to develop her resources, harness the 
forces of nature in modern manufacturing plants, direct Chinese 
labor in a way to add greatly to its productiveness and do this 
for a tithe of the sum they now hope to exact, leaving the greater 
part of the increased wealth produced to be enjoyed by the 
Chinese and so lift them higher and pave the way for them to 
lift themselves still higher in the scale of civilization. 

And what right have nations to forcibly develop China’s 
resources after a manner which will enable them to gather unto 
themselves the greater part of the increased productiveness of 
labor resulting from such development and organization of 
industry? What right have they thus to take advantage of 
China’s helplessness to despoil, what right to take advantage of 
China’s weakness to charge many fold more for the direction 
needed to develop her resources than they would gladly offer to 
give such direction, such services for if China were powerful? If 
China were strong enough to resist the aggressions of foreign 
powers, strong enough to successfully oppose the forcible open- 
ing up of opportunities for the despoilment of her people, men of 
western training would gladly go into China, supervise the 
development of the country along western lines and direct the 
energies of the Chinese in a way to greatly increase the produc- 
tiveness of their labor for a tithe of the sum they now hope to 
exact. What right have such men to exact more than this 
because China is not strong, because China, unable to resist, 
must submit to their exactions? None save the right of the 
strong hand, the right of might, the right of the strong to despoil 
the weak. And this is not a right that a liberty loving people 
can recognize. It is the law of monarchies, not of republics. 


Though holding a high sense of moral responsibility in 
dealings with one’s own people, a feeling of obligation to deal 





justly and squarely and according to the canons of right, men 
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are disposed to disregard such obligations, and put aside such 

responsibility as not binding in their treatment of what they are 
pleased to regard as inferior peoples. Indeed it is to see that the 

e canons of right are observed in the dealings of a people, in the 
dealings of the strong with the weak, to see that the strong do 
not substitute a rule of might for one of right that just govern- 
ments are established. Yet governments in their relations with 
foreign peoples are prone to disregard this very rule of justice to 
which they command their own citizens to give observance in 
their relations with one another, and establish the rule of might 
for their guidance in place of the rule of right. ‘Thus do nations 
demand of their own citizens what they do not themselves live up 
to, so that it often seems that there is one rule for individuals 
and another for nations. 3 

So it is that surrounded by nations that conduct themselves 
by the rule of might and not of right in their dealings with 
weaker nations China is face to face with despoilment. There 
will be development in China, development of her resources, 
establishment of ways and means of communication, yes, for it 
is by so developing China and increasing the production of wealth 
that the profits of despoilment can be made gseatest. Indeed it 
is these profits, the profits of development that the despoilers 
long for. It is not their hope to despoil China asit nowis. It 
is their hope to so direct the labors of the people that the pro- 
ductiveness of their labor will be greatly increased and in such 
manner, under such checks that the increased productiveness will 
be gathered not by the Chinese but their despoilers. 

To} increase the productiveness of labor they have but to 
organize labor for the creation and then the running of industrial 
plants after the labor saving and economical methods installed 
in the western world; they have but to organize labor for the 
opening of coal and iron mines, for the building of furnaces and 
steel mills, for the building of railroads that the gathering of the 
raw materials of manufacture and the distributing of the products 
can be accomplished with the expenditure of little labor and at 
little cost. In this way can the labor be made more productive, 
can the production of wealth in China be doubled or more in a 
decade. And to so tie up, so burden the Chinese that this 
increased productiveness of labor will benefit the foreign ex- 
ploiters, necessitates the resort to no novel means. It necessi- 
tates only the application of methods pursued elsewhere, methods 
of overcapitalizing railroads and industrial plants, the spreading 
of the watered securities carrying the control of the proper- 
ties around among the exploiters and the giving of bonds to 
those Chinese or foreigners who may supply the actual capital 
needed to gain a start; to the Chinese who may advance gold to 
buy in Europe and America machinery with which to open mines 
and establish mills, buy rails and rolling stock to put the first 
roads in operation, or to the Europeans who may supply such 
machinery, such rails, such supplies as will put the Chinese in 
position to supply themselves, make their own machinery, own 
steel rails. ‘Then, by a very simple process, the management of 
the railroads and industries so as to earn dividends upon the 
watered stocks, dividends equal to the increased wealth produced 
and the drawing away of such dividends to Europe, can China 
and the Chinese people be stripped of the benefits, the profits, the 
increased production of wealth coming with the development of 
her resources and the placing of modern tools and instruments of 
production in the hands of her people. 

Toescape this despoilment, this making of her people drawers 
of water and hewers of wood for the profit of others, China 

vee has but one path to pursue and that is the path aimed at by the 
Chinese party now in control. She must turn down the offers of 
foreign syndicates, refuse them the concessions that would enable 
them to develop China and carry off the profits, leaving the 
Chinese no better off than now. She must meet and resist the 
aggressions of foreign nations, aggressions made with the view 
of opening opportunities by which the Chinese may be despoiled 





that the influential and favored few in foreign lands may be 
enriched. And to resist such aggressions China must gather her 
strength together, must shake off her lethargy, must develop her 
resources and gather the nascent power of which other peoples 
seek to avail for their own profit, gather it for her own use and 
profit. And this is no slight task for a people that has been 
cast into a lethargic sleep by corruption in government such as 
we have described, corruption that has led to the despoilment of 
the multitude until the incentive to enterprises has been destroyed 
and the country been cast into a lethargic sleep. 

But corrupt as are the governing circles in China the com- 
mercial honor of the merchants is unequalled upon the globe. 
The word of a Chinese merchant is as good as his bond. A 
bargain once made he keeps with the utmost good faith. No 
quibble does he seek to back out of a contract, he lives up to the 
spirit of a bargain, keeps a verbal contract with the same sacred- 
ness as a written bond. 

So strict is he in all his commercial dealings that the scrupu- 
lous exactitude with which he keeps his bargains is proverbial 
throughout the East. The name of the Chinese merchant is a 
synonym of honor. And in this lies the hope of China, the 
opportunity of China to escape the dangers that confront her. 

That hope is the development of China by Americans and 
Europeans in conjunction with the Chinese, a development the 
profits of which will not merely accrue to the foreigner but 
enrich and aggrandize China. While refusing to permit develop- 
ment in a way that means despoilment she must invite develop- 
ment in a way that means enrichment. And the reinstatement 
of the Chinese party is an earnest of this, an earnest that the 
foreigner, the American, the European of energy and ability and 
willing to cast in his lot with China, grow up with China, will 
be invited into China to work in conjunction with Chinese for 
the development of China’s resources and wealth producing 
capabilities. And here the’ reputation of the Chinese merchant 
for probity and honesty will stand China in good stead for 
because of it Americans and Europeans will be attracted toward 
alliances with such Chinamen rather than be repelled. 

Capital in China for China’s development is not wanting. 
What is wanting is the energy, the enterprise, the skill that can 
successfully direct the building and operating of railroads and 
great industrial plants. It is this skill and energy that China 
wants, it is this skill and energy that she must gain before her 
own capital will become available for her own development, for 
the investment of that capital awaits the assurance of turning out 
remuneratively that such skill and energy alone can give. So 
the opportunities for Americans and Europeans to enter into 
partnership with Chinese for the development of China are great. 
They must have enterprise and skill, they must command capital 
that they may put into the partnership as an earnest of their 
good faith, as an assurance of their own faith in their own ability. 
With such assurance they can command Chinese capital and as 
they build up China build up their own fortunes. 

It is development in this way that will save China, enrich 
and benefit her people, lead them on to a higher civilization. It 
is development in this way that those who look upon China as 
a fit subject for despoilment oppose. It is development in China 
along these lines that we should encourage. 

It is urged that we want to extend our trade and that the way 
to extend our trade is to push it at the cannon’s mouth as 
England and Germany and France are doing. But trade cannot 
be built upon a basis of robbery. To be profitable and lasting 
trade must be mutually advantageous, and this means that trade 
between distant countries must consist in the export by one coun- 
try of those products that can be produced at less expenditure of 
labor, and hence more advantageously, than in the other country, 
and the import of such products as can only be produced at 
greater expenditure of labor or cannot be produced at all. Such 
trade will be lasting, for it will be profitable and mutually so, 
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both buyer and seller profiting from the exchange. But trade in 
products that can be produced at the same labor cost in both 
countries is unnatural, and amounts to sheer waste, a waste of 
the labor and capital employed in effecting the exchange of such 
products. And such trade it is not to our interest to force. By 
such trade we may grow poor, may hinder our own development 
and the accumulation of wealth, we cannot grow rich. And so 
to look to China that can produce cotton in unlimited quantities 
at as small a labor cost as we can, look to China for a lasting 
market for our cottons is folly. And to look to China with her 
vast pasturages, to the China that can produce woolas cheaply as 
we can, for a market for our woolens, or to China with her 
unsurpassed deposits of coal and iron, and in such close prox- 
imity that the labor cost of producing iron and steel must be as 
small as anywhere in the world, to this China for a lasting 
market for our iron and steel and machinery is equally absurd. 

It is possible that a country may have natural resources that 
if developed would enable it to produce some article at as small 
a labor cost as any other country can, but that may have some 
great advantage in the production of some other article for 
which she may find a ready market for all her people can pro- 
duce, and then it will be to the advantage of that nation to pro- 
duce such product and exchange it for the products of other 
peoples that she wants, products that she could produce at just 
as small a labor cost as they, but of which she can obtain more 
by the process of exchange, the producing of a product in the 
production of which she has a distinct advantage and its ex- 
change for goods in the production of which she has no advan- 
tage, than she could if she undertook to make for herself those 
goods which she could produce on a plane of equality with 
others. But it is quite impossible that a country of the vast 
extent and resources and productive capacity of China should 
find herself in such position. 

As we are urged to follow the Powers of Europe in making 
aggressions upon China so we are urged to annex the Philippines 
in the name of trade, not only of trade with those islands but 
with the whole Orient. But, as we have said, trade must be 
mutually advantageous to be profitable, and profitable trade is 
the only sort we want. And such trade being natural will natu- 
rally develop unless development is prevented by artificial re- 
strictions. Of course, trade may bring profit when it is nothing 
more than a one-sided robbery, a despoilment of a people, but profits 
so gained will bring such a train of evils in their wake, evils 
that will destroy enterprise and retard the production of wealth 
at home that they are not to be welcomed. From such profits 
individuals may profit, if we measure profit by the mere gather- 
ing of wealth, but nations cannot. 

Artificial restrictions may interfere with the healthful 
development of trade and it is asserted that it is with such re- 
strictions likely to be raised by Germany and France and Russia, 
if they gain control in China, that our trade is threatened in the 
east and that to protect our trade in that quarter we should join 
hands with England to interfere in China. But England inter- 
feres in China with a view to opening opportunities for the de- 
spoilment of the Chinese people, and as we have already shown the 
way to keep China out of the power, the grasp of foreign nations, 
of Germany, or France, or England is to encourage the develop- 
ment of the resources of China in a way that will preserve the 
profits, the benefits to China, and make her so rich and powerful 
that she can resist foreign aggressions by whomsoever made, 
maintain her independence, and so keep Germany or France or 
any other country from getting any special trade advantages. 

Such should be our policy towards China, a policy resting 
on right not on might, a policy recognizing that the short way to 


greatness and wealth is not the despoiling of other peoples. And © 


on the same principles should we rest our conduct toward the 
Philippines. 
them. ‘To do so would not improbably lead to the bathing of the 





We cannot afford to take those islands to despoil. 
‘ been left in doubt as to just where the Democracy of Connecticut 





islands in blood, to the waging of an unjust war upon the Fili- 
pinos and our great loss in a material sense, even after the Fili- 
pinos were crushed underfoot, for ‘the despoiling of such people 
would but distract energy to the Philippines that would other- 
wise be exerted in the United States, would but lead to the pro- 
ducing of less wealth by our own people, as we drew more wealth 
from the Philippines, and the gathering of the surplus wealth of 
the Philippines by the favored few in America could not but 
strengthen the moneyed oligarchy and undermine the foundations 
of our republic. 

Our true course, as in China, is to encourage the develop- 
ment of the Philippines not to the end of their despoilment, but 
so that the people will derive the benefit and arise toa higher 
civilization. ‘The establishment of a free government in the 
Philippines, a government existing by and with the consent of 
the people of those islands should be our aim. Of course we are 
mindful of the assertions that the Filipinos are not fitted for self 
government. But, if unfitted, how can they ever learn if we do 
not give them the chance? How can a people progress and 
develop their own capabilities if you keep them in leading 
strings? 

So far as we may assume obligations in the Philippines let 
our motto be take the Philippines not for ourselves, but to make 
them free and independent, the Filipinos a happier and better 
people. 








THE GOLD DEMOCRACY’S TRIUMPH IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 

N WEDNESDAY of last week the Democratic State Con- 
vention of Connecticut declared squarely for gold. The 
gold Democrats showed a readiness to hedge about the 

money question and make an equivocal declaration that could be 
accepted by the silver Democrats as an endorsement of the free 
silver coinage policy and by the gold Democrats as a condemna- 
tion of that policy. But the silver Democrats in the convention 
wanted and demanded an explicit declaration reaffirming the 
Chicago platform and so forced the convention to go beyond the 
compromise resolution drawn up by the leaders of the gold wing 
and squarely meet the issue. ‘The result was the discomfiture of 
the silver Democrats and the complete triumph of the gold 
Democracy in Connecticut. So the Democracy in Connecticut 
stands forth explicitly as a gold party inthis campaign. The gold 
Democrats would have been satisfied to have had it stand forth 
as a party without a financial policy, but the silver Democrats 
would not have it so, would not accept the proffered compromise 
with the result that the Chicago platform was repudiated by a 
direct vote had upon the question of its affirmation. And so 
there is no longer question as to what wing of the party isin con- 
trol in Connecticut. 

The gold press promptly proclaimed the outcome of this 
Connecticut fight as a gold victory, and the Associated Press 
reported it as such. But such an unenviable reputation has the 
metropolitan press gained for itself as the purveyor of news 
affecting the fortunes, and so the hopes and spirits of those 
opposed to the preservation of the gold standard, that the reports 
were not accepted as conclusive by a large part of our people, 
but rather with the feeling that they were colored, colored so as 
to make a gold victory out of a drawn battle. And this feeling 
was intensified by the strenuous efforts of a part of the silver 
Democratic press to make it appear that the gold Democracy had 
not triumphed in Connecticut ; that the Democratic convention 
had, on the contrary, distinctly gone on record in opposition to 
gold monometallism and in favor of bimetallism. And so the con- 
vention did, and if it had not been for the demand of the silver 
Democrats for a square up-and-down affirmation of the Chicago 
platform and the voting down of that demand, we might have 
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stood, which is just where the men who drew up the platform 
meant we should have stood. But as it is, we know what is 
meant by the ‘‘bimetallism as enunciated by Jefferson’’ and 
favored by the convention. We know that those who put this 
declaration in the platform meant by bimetallism what John 
Sherman and other Republicans inconvenienced by past records 
have of late declared bimetallism to be, namely, the free coinage 
of gold and the use of silver as subsidiary and token coin, just 
as we now use it. That is to say, we have now bimetallism, and 
under such definition opposition to monometallism can be safely 
affirmed by those who generally pass for gold monometallists. 

The misapprehension that for reasons given has gathered 
round the outcome of the struggle in the Connecticut convention 
is such that it is needful to clear it upa bit. The silver Demo- 
crats were in control of the party organization in Connecticut, 
and in issuing the cali for the state convention they undertook 
to read all gold Democrats out of the party. In that call it was 
explicitly declared that no gold Democrat, no man who would 
not subscribe to the Chicago platform, should be considered as 
eligible to a seat in the convention. The silver wing thus 
ensconced with the power of the state organization and the gold 
Democrats treated as outcasts from the party, the early unseating 
of the silver wing and the placing of the gold wing in the saddle 
was not expected. And so tne action of the Connecticut Demo- 
crats and the capture of the party by the gold men came in the 
nature of a disagreeable surprise to the great majority of silver 
Democrats the country over. 

It is of interest to take note of the efforts of the State Com- 
mittee to keep the names of gold men off the lists of enrolled 
delegates on the ground that a believer in the gold standard is 
not a Democrat and therefore not entitled to sit in a Democratic 
convention. But the gold men simply ignored this attempted dis- 
tinction and took their seats in the convention despite all the 
efforts to exclude them. This effort and its futile ending is of 
special interest for the reason that many silver Democratic leaders 
in the national arena take the same ground and threaten to 
exclude all gold delegates from the National Convention in 1900. 
Thus has Ex-Governor Stone, of Missouri, threatened. He 
sought to use this threat as a bludgeon to beat New York Demo- 
crats into reaffirming the Chicago platform at their State con- 
vention. He went so far as to say that if the New York Dem- 
ocracy went back on the Chicago platform the delegates that that 
Democracy might choose to represent it at the next national 
Democratic convention would find the doors of the convention 
closed against them and opened to delegates selected by the silver 
wing of the party should it perfect an organization as an inde- 
pendent party and choose delegates to such convention. But these 
threats did not serve to turn New York Democrats from their 
purpose of shelving the Chicago platform, as such Democrats 
have just taken occasion to make abundantly clear. 

Nor is it at all certain that the silver Democrats will or can if 
they would, live up to their threats to exclude gold men from the 
convention of 1900. It is not improbable that such threats of 
exclusion will collapse as in Connecticut, and gold men find 
entrance into the next national Democratic convention in great 
force, a greater force than in 1896. And if by any chance they are 
excluded, it will lead to a split of the Democratic party there and 
then, such’as will destroy all chance of Democratic success. It 
is not at all improbable that the Connecticut convention will find 
its parallel on a broader sphere in 1900. In the national conven- 
tion the story of the Connecticut convention may be repeated. It 
starts out in the same way with threats to exclude gold Democrats, 
it may end in the same way with their admission and control of 
the convention. 

As we have said the state organization of the Democratic 
party of Connecticut was in the hands of the silver wing. Con- 
sequently the convention was organized with a silver Democrat 
as temporary Chairman, who in his address strove to keep the 











convention turned in the direction of silver. But the convention 
was beyond the control of the silver Democrats. Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict, a New York banker, upon whose yacht Mr. Cleveland spent 
many hours when president, had the convention in control. By 
quiet but hard work he had secured the selection of a majority of 
the delegates to the convention of his way of thinking. Gold 
was supreme in the convention, it was supreme in the Committee 
on Platform; return of the party to its moorings of 1896 was 
the spirit pervading the very atmosphere. But to prevent an 
explosion of wrath on the part of the outnumbered silver dele- 
gates, to let those delegates drop back into old lines with as little 
jar as possible, the gold forces offered a compromise in the shape 
of an equivocal declaration on the monetary question, capable of 
interpretation satisfactory to gold and silver men alike and that 
would have relegated the silver question to the rear in the cam- — 
paign as an issue that had had its day. This resolution proffered 
to the convention in the majority report of the committee on plat- 
form, read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut is now, as it ever has 
been, in favor of bimetallism as enunciated by Jefferson, affording, as it 
does, the most stable standard of value, and we declare ourselves unalter- 
ably opposed to monometallism of any kind. 


Now, if unexplained by later acts of the convention this 
resolution might, as we have said, been understood to have 
meant mostanything. ‘‘ Bimetallism as enunciated by Jefferson ’”’ 
means genuine bimetallism to silver Democrats, it means a 
metallic currency such as we now have to gold Democrats. As 
a bimetallist believing in the free coinage of both gold and silver 
as demanded in the Chicago platform, Jefferson has been quoted 
by the supporters of that platform while the gold democrats have 
vehemently defended his reputation against what they call the 
blackening imputation that he would favor the coining of 50 
cents worth of silver into a dollar. Jefferson, say these gold 
men, was no fraud, no abettor of dishonesty and they resent the 
reference of the silver Democrats to him as a Democratic worthy 
who believed in the policy of free silver coinage as advocated in 
1896. Into argument as to the unwarrantable assumptions of the 
gold men upon which they rest their assertion that the charge of 
Jefferson with being a Chicago platform Democrat is a foul accu- 
sation it is not the place to enter here. We only have occasion 
to remark that Jeffersonian bimetallism means one thing to silver 
Democrats, another to gold. 

Then we come to the final declaration of unalterable opposi- 
tion to monometalism of any kind. Now silver Democrats, 
holding that so long as the mints are closed to free silver coinage 
we have gold monometalism, might regard this as a declaration 
of unalterable opposition to keeping those mints closed. On the 
other hand, gold Democrats, believing that the opening of the 
mints would lead to silver monometalism, might reasonably 
regard the above as a declaration of unalterable opposition to the 
reopening of the mints. 

So everybody might have accepted this resolution and gone 
home satisfied. But the silver Democrats were not ready to 
accept such a milk and water resolution as a declaration of their 
faith. A minority report was presented from the Committee on 
Platform to the convention, declaring that 


‘‘The Democracy of Connecticut, in convention assembled, hereby 
reaffirm the platform of principles of the last National Democratic con- 
vention, adopted July 9, 1896.”’ 


With the presentation of this report a four hours’ bitter fight 
was precipitated. Finally the question was put on a motion to 
substitute the minority for the majority report and lost by a vote 
of 158 to 141. Thus the convention by voting down an affirma- 
tion of the Chicago platform, and the free silver coinage policy 
squarely went on record by negation against such policy, gave 
expression to the interpretation to be placed on the resolution 
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written into the platform to be equivocal, but that the conven- 
ion refused to so accept and thus the Democracy of Connecticut, 
the silver forces unseated, stands forth squarely for gold. 








A GEORGIAN ON OVERPRODUCTION. 


SUBSCRIBER from the sunny Southland sending us the 
value of some pounds of cotton—and it now takes twenty 
pounds and over to pay for THe AMERICAN for a year, 

though we meet the fall in cotton by cutting the price in half to 
such sorely struggling producers—writes us thusly in a post- 
‘script on the evils that beset his fellow-men. His epigrammatic 
production, though not intended for publication, is full worthy of 
preservation, and so liberties we take : 

Southern farmers rapidly nearing bankruptcy, price of cotton 
way below the cost of production, with a crop five millions of 
bales short of the requirements of the world (to properly clothe 
the backs of those who now perforce go in rags and patches) ; 
what is the matter up the creek? The gold standard elements 
say it is because we have worked too hard and made too much to 
eat and wear. To succeed as a farmer means bankruptcy : 
starving with our cribs full is the trouble.—Z. 7. Lee, Zenith, Ga. 








PEOPLES _PARTY NOTES. 


Siisaten in . THE present seems to be a bad year for fusion 
> 'eem in Utah. The Democrats started off by refusing to 

‘ fuse with the silver Republicans on a basis of re- 

turning Frank J. Cannon tothe United States Senate, or, for that 
matter, on any other basis. They judged they could carry the 
election without outside help and so, Democrat like, resolved to 
keep all the spoils to themselves. They did not recognize Sen- 
ator Cannon as having any claim upon their gratitude for past 
assistance and they did not stop to consider what effect the throw- 
ing over of Senator Cannon would have on the chances of the 
Democratic party nationally, greatly to the disgust of certain 
Democratic leaders in the nationalarena. And now the Populists 
have refused to fuse with the Democratic party and resolved to 
run an independent ticket. This the Populists resolved to do in 
state convention assembled at Salt Lake City on September 15th. 
They adopted a platform demanding the establishment of the 
system of direct legislation and the imperative mandate in gov- 
ernment ‘‘ that the people may rule and that a notoriously cor- 
rupt representative may be recalled by his constituency.’’ ‘The 
platform further demands that the mints be reopened to free 





' silver coinage ; ‘‘that the money of this country be speedily in-” 


creased by the issue of full legal tender notes to an amount suffi- 
cient to transact the business of the country upon a cash basis ;’’ 
that postal savings banks be established ; that the railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones be nationalized ; that the holding of land 
out of use for speculative purposes be discouraged. Such is the 
part of the platform referring to national affairs. The platform 
further demands municipal ownership of all street railways, light 
plants and water works, and that homesteads be exempted, to the 
value of $1,500, from execution, mortgage and taxation. 

Upon this platform Hon. Warren Foster, of Salt Lake, was 
nominated for Congress, and Judge J. M. Bowman, of the same 
place, for Supreme Judge. ‘ 

‘‘Ir 1s to be. sincerely hoped that there will be no bitterness 
resulting from the action taken at Cincinnati. Both of the can- 

didates are good Populists and good men. 


W. S. florgan While I believe they are acting unwisely, I do 


on the Cin- not doubt the honesty of their intentions or 
cinnatiCon- —. : : 
vention, Purity of their motives. Not only they but 


the men who nominated them are inspired with 
patriotic and unselfish motives. They, no doubt, did what they 
thought was the best. If time proves that they were mistaken 
they will fall in line and march with the procession. If it should 
appear that they did the wise thing the procession will doubtless 
fall in line with them. It, therefore, behooves us to keep on 
good terms, for the future will need us all in one united 
effort. As it is, I see no reason why the work of educa- 
tion should not go on, not forgetting, however, that ‘‘eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,’ and that the men who essay to 
lead us are simply elected for the purpose of carrying out our 
will, and that when they fail to do that we should reduce them 
to the ranks at the first opportunity.’’ 








THE VOTE cast in the late election in Arkansas, in which 
W. S. Morgan stood as the Populist candidate for Governor, 
and, as compared to the vote for Governor given in the elections 
of September, 1896, is reported as follows : 


1896. 1898, 
WOEMOCKSIE 6. Siw s <3. ae oe Meo lo tat ce atten a Mord QI, 114 75,3€2 
RETIRES Fin case cts ecru ag Ue) yh TARE Le® cob eee. aot cs 35,836 27,524 
PMMMEMMES voheirin 5S Ve Caters ah was, Mere Bene etoMa kis tenes 13,990 8,332 
RUSE CES 65's, a ko ce alee hms lawton Wo ne ce eer 851 679 


Horace MErRRIrr, of Tennessee, who was one of the 
bolters from the Cincinnati convention has this to say in a late 
issue of his paper, Zhe Sentinel, of Lewis- 
burg, Tenn. : 

‘* The resolution offered by Captain Burkitt 
and adopted by the Cincinnati convention, 
after it had nominated Barker and Donnelly, 
by which the nominations are referred to the voters of the party 
for their ratification or rejection, was in effect what those who 
bolted had contended for, and if the convention had adopted this 
first we do not believe there would have been a bolt. As the 
matter now stands we can endorse the action of the convention 
and believe it will be the means of rebuilding and revivifying the 
Peoples party. We did not know that this resolution was 
adopted until we saw it in the Philadelphia AMERICAN, Wharton 
Barker’s paper, which reached us only yesterday. The resolu- 
tion was earnestly supported by both Barker and Donnelly, the 
nominees of the convention.’’ 


PLATFORM OF THE PEOPLES PARTY 


Adopted by the Cincinnati Convention, September 6 1898. 


Horace Merritt 
Endorses Ac- 
tion Taken at 
Cincinnati. 








As a fundamental step to the preservation of our endan- 
gered liberties we demand that the reign of corruption shall 
cease in our legislative halls, by the establishment of direct 
legislation. We must shorten the plow handles of government, 
by bringing the legislator closer to his principals—so close that 
no lobbyist can intrude between them. Through the initiative 
and referendum all moral and political questions can be sub- 
mitted to a fair and impartial vote of the people, and if adopted 
by a majority of the voters become the law of the land. 

While we demand that if either gold or silver is to be used 
as money both shall be so used, we insist that the best currency 
this country ever possessed was the full legal tender greenback 
of the civil war. And we look forward with hope to the day 
when gold shall be relegated to the arts of the country and the 
human family possess, free of tribute to bankers, a governmental 
full legal measure of value, made of paper, that will expand side 
by side with the growth of wealth and population. Then, and 
only then, will the people realize the full benefits of civilization 
and the world be made a garden of delights for mankind. 

We call attention to the public school system and the postal 
service as exemplifications of a beneficent state socialism, which 
our people would only relinquish with their lives. And we de- 
mand that the carrying of messages written with pen and ink be 
amplified to embrace messages written by electricity, and that the 
train of cars which -carries our letters be owned by the govern- 
ment to carry those who wrote the letters. No other reforms 
will avail much if corporations are permitted to say how much 
they shall take from the producers and how much they will leave 
them. ‘This is taxation without representation in its worst form. 
It is the disgrace of our republic that foreign despotisms have 
defended the right of the people in these particulars, while cor- 
ruption has made self-government a helpless failure in this land. 
We believe in the collective ownership of those means of produc- 
tion and distribution which the people may elect, such as rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, coal mines, etc. 

We are opposed to individuals or corporations fastening 
themselves, like vampires, on the people, and sucking their sub- 
stance ; and we demand that whatever can be better done by gov- 
ernment for the enrichment of the many shall not be turned over 
to individuals for the aggrandizement of the few. 

Hence, we insist that banks have no more right to create our 
money than they would have to organize our army or pass our 
laws. 

We reaffirm the fundamental principles of the Omaha plat- 
form and declare it to be the immutible creed of our party, coeval 
with it in birth and filled with the spirit that launched it on its 
grand career. It must not be whittled away or traded off for 
offices. ‘The man who proposed to do this is an enemy of man- 
kind ; he would sell the kingdom of Heaven for a mess of pottage. 
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In order to maintain the liberties of the people we must 
preserve their homes, and we therefore demand laws in the 
several states exempting the homes of the people from taxation 
absolutely in a sum not less than $2,000, and a personal property 
exemption of not less than $300 to each head of a family. To 
make up for this reduction of taxation we favor an income, in- 
heritance and other like taxes. 

‘* With malice towards none, with charity to all, with devotion 
to the right as God gives us to see the right,’’ we commit our 
cause to the hearts and consciences of the American People. 








Robbery of the Laborer by the ‘‘ Highly Respectables ”’ 


The Laborer and His Pay. By SAvILLE JOHNSTON. Boston: The 
Laborer Publishing Co. 


Wages are paid out of that which labor produces. The 
more the laborer produces the larger is the fund out of which 
wages and profits and fixed charges are paid, and if there is a 
just distribution of the wealth produced the more will the 
laborer receive. This fund is a constantly changing one. It is 
constantly being drawn out to pay wages and profits and in- 
terest ; it is constantly being replenished by the proceeds of the 
sale of the products of labor. More cannot be drawn out than 
is poured in—not for long—for the fund will soon go dry, and 
disaster, collapse follow. ‘Therefore if we cut down the value of 
the products of labor and pour less into this fund, we inevitably 
cut down wages, unless they who are paid profits and interest 
from this reservoir will take less, accept all the loss. The 
drawers of profits will, perhaps, take less, not being able to help 
themselves ; the drawers of interest will not take less, for they 
don’t have to. They will take the property upon which they 
have loaned money and leave the employer, he who draws 
profits, propertyless first. In short, before they will take less 
interest for the prompt payment of which organizers of industry, 
employers of labor, have pledged their property, they will 
squeeze out the equities in the properties, that is, the value of 
the properties in excess of the money borrowed upon pledge of 
such properties at the time of the contraction of the debt, and, 
leaving employers bankrupted, take the properties for them- 
selves. 

Clearly, if the value of the products of labor falls so that 
less money is poured into the great common fund out of which 
wages and profits and interest are paid, and if those who draw 
interest draw just as much as before those who draw profits and 
wages must draw less. And as interest is much of a fixed quan- 
tity it follows that as the value of the products of labor falls the 
drawers of interest, the creditor classes, get a greater percentage 
of the wealth produced and the employer and wage-earner a 
smaller. Of course, if the value of the products of labor rises 
this is reversed. 

Such is the true law of wages, and it is this true law of 
wages that Mr. Johnston expounds. He shows that the wage- 
earner and employer are injured by a fall in the value of the 
products of labor, that they are benefitted by a rise. He shows 
that their interests are identical ; that wages and profits swell 
together ; that the interests of employer and wage-earner are not 
antagonistic. 

The employer, when he organizes industry, gives direction 
to labor and invests his capital to this end; puts his capital at 
the risk of production. He relies for return upon that capital 
upon the success of his enterprise, upon the profits he may 
gain. Ina word, he throws in the lot of his capital with labor. 
If by the use of that capital, the power that that capital gives 
him, he so organizes industry that labor is made more productive 
and the value of its product greater, he prospers. If, by reason 
of some incompetency, he fails to organize labor so as to make it 
as productive as when organized by his rivals in business, or if, 
by reason of some occult power, the value of the products pro- 
duced by labor grows less though the productiveness of labor is 
increased, so that the laborer earns less though his labor produces 
greater wealth, then the employer will draw no profits, get no 
adequate return, if any, upon his capital, suffer loss. So falling 
prices are the de/e noir of this employer capitalist as they are of 
the laborer, for falling prices cut down profits and wages. 

But there is another sort of capitalist, the capitalist who loans 
money to the employer capitalist, who invests not in property but 
in debts, not in productive enterprises but in bonds and mort- 
gages, in bonds and mortgages executed by those who put their 





savings in productive enterprises and who, deeming they can 
make profitable use of more capital than they themselves have to 
invest, borrow from others, and to secure those others from loss 
pledge as security for the money borrowed not only the property 
bought with such borrowed money but all the property bought 
with their own capital. Therefore, if trade is bad, if values 
shrink, the loaner of the money suffers no loss until there has 
been such shrinkage that the property he loaned money upon is 
worth no more than the money loaned, and then he takes the 
property, property that cost perhaps twice, thrice, what he loaned 
upon it. Soup to a certain point this loaner of capital profits 
from falling prices, while the actual user of the capital loses. 
And thus is there antagonism between the employer capitalist 
who prospers when labor prospers and the loaner capitalist. The 
latter gains from a fallin the value of the products of labor, for 
with that fall the percentage of the total wealth produced and 
falling to him increases. Inversely the employer capitalist who 
draws not fixed interest but profits, and the laborer who draws 
wages, suffer from cheapness. Of this Mr. Johnston says: 


‘I do not believe in cheapness, either in what I have to sell, my labor, 
or ia what I wish to buy. 

‘“‘If I buy a shirt for fifty cents, some poor slave has toiled in rags and 
poverty to sew its seams, and with every stitch is woven in a human tear 
or a human sigh; human blood has worked the button hcles; and the 
thought is never out of my mind, when I put it on or take it off, that lam 
wearing out, not a shirt, but some poor, weak, oppressed human life. 

‘*Cheapness walks hand in hand with poverty and degradation. 

‘* Cheapness ruins its men, prostitutes its women, and starves its chil- 
dren bodily and mentally. 

‘* Cheapness means days and nights of never ending, grinding toil for 
labor ; and for the rich and indolent, self indulgence, revelry and merry 
making. It means two classes,—the rich and the poor. It means the 
elevation of hoarded and interest bearing capital, and the ruin of labor and 
its partner in toil,—active capital.” 


Such are true words, yet Mr. Johnston goes on to say that 
‘‘that cheapness which comes from increased eapacity of labor to 
produce . . . is good.’’ And this is not true, such cheapness 
is not good, it works injustice, for it takes from the worker the 
full reward that should come to him with the increased product- 
iveness of his labor and forces him to part with a percentage of 
that increase to the indolent and self indulgent who have done 
nothing to entitle them toshare in an increase in the productive- 
ness of labor brought about through no effort of theirs. An advance 
in wages, not cheapness, should follow any increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of labor, an advance commensurate to the increase in 
productiveness. Unless it does come the laborer will not get the 
full increase in recompense to which he is entitled, for if cheap- 
ness results part of that increase will go to the creditor classes, 

To cheapen the money value of the products of labor by 
making money dear is to arbitrarily and unjustly increase the 
drawings of the loaning capitalist upon the general fund out of 
which wages and profits and interest are paid, and so to rob the 
laborer and employer. And money has been made dear, dear by 
the demonetization of silver, says Mr. Johnston, and by something 
else. Those responsible for making it dear are guilty of robbing 
the laborer, robbing the laborer for the profit of the drawers of 
interest, the drones of society. But this robbery being carried 
on not in spite of government, but with the aid, the help of goy- 
ernment, those who do the robbing enroll themselves as the 
‘‘ eminently respectables.’’ Yet this robbing is so infinitely grosser 
than the robbings for which thieves and forgers under the law 
spend years in jail in expiation of their crimes, so infinitely 
greater that the other robbings pale into insignificance in com- 
parison. As Governor Pingree; of Michigan, has said the 
‘* eminently respectables’’ constitute the most dangerous element 
in society. : 

The great mistake of our author is the assumption that all 
the robbings of this class have been effected through the medium 
of a dear dollar. This is only one of the mediums through 
which they despoil, and the different agencies worked to despoil 
the people must soon be grasped by Mr. Johnston, a McKinley 
voter in 1896 but unto whom the light of truth has come in great 
waves, and will continue tocome. McKinley Republican in 1896, 
silver Democrat in 1898, he will want to vote for something 
more than silver in 1900. But at present he believes silver 
remonetization would stop the robbing ; he suggests, in order that 
some of the stealings may be squeezed out of the robbers and the 
people be given back their own that the Constitution of the 
United States be so amended as to give to the United States the 
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sole right to charter corporations, that all present corporations 
be taxed out of existence, and forced to reorganize under United 
States laws upon a capitalization representing the real worth of 
their property, under laws setting forth ‘‘that in every case the 
capital stock shall be fully paid in cash or its full equivalent prior 
to the granting of a charter.’’ In this way he would squeeze 
out the present water upon which the people are made to pay 
interest and dividends. With these two measures, reforms, he 
would stop; their carrying out is all that he now asks, and he 
pictures the National Democracy pledging itself to such measures 
in National Convention in Chicago in 1900, and nominating Mr. 
Bryan for the Presidency, he pictures the details of that conven- 
tion, gives the platform and Mr. Bryan’s speech accepting the 
honor thrust upon him, he jots down his day dream of the cam- 
paign and the victory won. This writing of politico-economic 
stories detailing the history of the country during years to come 
is being run into the ground ; the book shelves are being loaded 
with such literature, much of which is bound to look foolish in 
the not very distant future. The mass of it inviting, command- 
ing perusal makes the reviewer weary, irritable. 

However, we have no special fault to find with Mr. Johnston 
for writing the Democratic platform of 1900, for telling us of the 
enthusiasm with which the convention of 1900 nominated Bryan 
and Williams, George Fred. Williams of Massachusetts, or for 
putting a speech in Mr. Bryan’s mouth with a peroration quite 
worthy of that gentleman, quite equal to that which carried the 
convention of 1896 off its feet. 

But this aside, we welcome this work of a laborer because of 
his clear conception and presentation of the wage question, and 
above all for his showing of the interdependence between labor 
and capital. And upon this we cannot forbear the making of 
just one quotation before putting the book away : 


* “Tn the joint consideration of this subject we should not lose sight of 
the fact that there was labor before there was capital. That all capital was 
once labor. That even what is known as ‘unearned increment’ of capital 
is labor in some form. Mindful of these facts, capital should look upon 
labor not only as its partner in toil but as its ancestor. 

‘‘ If capital be temporarily in the ascendancy, it is a case of the son set 
up in authority over the father. If labor have the temporary power, it 
should be the kindly authority of the parent over the child. In either case 
the rule should be mutual love and assistance, not strife and rebellion, for 
by the strong arm of war are seeds of discord sown, while progress and 
prosperity spring from the planting of gentle peace.” 
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Governmental Systems Compared, 


The State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. By WoopRow 
WILSON, LL.D. Revised Edition, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $2, 


This admirable work has stood the test of ten years’ ser- 
vice, and now presents itself in this revised edition for final 
criticism. ‘Two years since we had the then current issue under 
review. Asa compendious text-book on the science of politics 
and government, ancient and modern, we paid tribute to the 
author’s mastery of a most exacting subject, to his general sound- 
ness of judgment and impartiality. Exception was taken to 
certain misstatements or misconceptions, in dealing with the 
English system. Our criticisms have been very carefully con- 
sidered in this revised edition, as will be noted presently. How 
thorough the revision has been may be surmised from the fact 
that the new edition contains 1536 paragraphs in 656 payes, the 
other having 1287 paragraphs and 639 pages. The scheme of the 
book, recognizing the rapid growth of interest in comparative 
politics in recent years, provides for the systematic study of the 
subject on sound lines. The author frankly says that much of the 
bulk of detail facts was reluctantly included, because of the lack of 
easily accessible books on national and local government machinery. 
No apology is required for having given so complete and easily 
grasped a statement of principles, methods and historical facts as 
are here so skillfully blended. For the general reader it is a singu- 
larly instructive reference book on comparative politics, which 
will probably yield him all he is likely to want to know about 
the origin and development of governments from the patriarchal 
form to those of Greece and Rome, Germany and France, Swit- 
zerland, Austria-Hungary, Sweden-Norway, Great Britain and 

‘the United States. The omission of the Russian and other 
systems has not only the sufficient excuse of an already over- 
crowded volume, but also the fact that the broad principles un- 
derlying all forms of government are fully discussed in the 
course of study. For college use the author bespeaks the 


teacher’s aid in elaborating the historical portions, and in so 











doing he shows a shrewdness which vouches for thoroughness in 
his work. ‘‘ Large as the book is, it will require much supple- 
ment in the using. I trust that it will on this account prove 
sufficiently stimulating to both pupil and teacher to make good 
its claim to be the right sort of text book.’’ 

The necessity for this occasional supplementing of incom- 
plete information was exemplified in the criticisms we offered upon 
the author’s treatment of, especially, the English House of 
Lords. In explaining the position of the Cabinet he stated, in 
the former edition, that ‘‘ Parliament always claimed the right to 
direct in the name of the people, of the nation’; that was the solid 
basis of all its pretensions, and so soon as reforms in the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons had made it truly representative 
of the people, the House of Lords, which represents only a single 
class of the people, necessarily sank to a subordinate place.’’ 
Upon this we remarked: ‘‘ Prof. Wilson owes it to himself to 
revise this portion of his next edition. In an educa- 
tional work of such justly high pretensions we expect some defi- 
nition of this ‘single class’ will follow.’’ Finding only the 
empty and misleading suggestion that the peers are all hereditary 
drones, we continued: ‘‘ Now, if Prof. Wilson had thought well 
to let his readers know that his ‘single class’ consists of men 
who have sprung from every class, illiterate sons of poor working 
folk, self-made men in industry, trade, commerce, finance, men 
of science, art, literature, law, philosophy, and the church, it 
would have been the truth and have served the cause of truth.’’ 

The passage quoted above from the former edition now reads 
thus, in this revised version, par. 862: ‘' . . . The House 
of Lords, which represents the hereditary, not the representative, 
principle, necessarily lost some part of its political authority. It 
is constantly recruited by the creation of peerages from all 
classes of successful men, scientists, manufacturers, lawyers, 
diplomatists, journalists, poets; but it is recruited by appoint- 
ment, not by election ; its votes’ are not controlled by the electo- 
rate, and precedence in affairs has fallen to the people’s cham- 
ber.’’ This is a handsome response to our appeal, and we wish 
it had been perfected for the sake of younger students who may 
not look below the surface. While it is true that the House of 
Lords represents the hereditary principle, a principle which phi- 
losophical radicals and Gladstone, as practical statesman, stoutly 
upheld, it is equally true that most of the peerages created by 
him and other premiers during this century have been as strictly 
on the representative principle as elections to the House of Com- 
mons. It might fairly be held that a larger proportion of men 
eminent in spheres other than those of politics and mere wealth 
have entered the Lords than the Commons. Whatever point is 
made by the remark that the Upper House ‘‘is recruited by 
appointment, not by election,’’ it by no means necessarily follows 
that selection from above is a poorer guaranty of efficiency and 
character than election from below. ‘The judgments of heads of 
houses, industrial and commercial, would be interesting on this. 

Instead of the crude assertion in the former edition that the 
House of Lords ‘‘is not suffered to withhold its consent ’’ to the 
lower house’s measures, we now read ‘‘ it does not often withhold 
that consent.’’ The earlier paragraph continued, ‘‘ It can stand 
fast against the Commons only when there is some doubt as to the 
will of the people,’’ and this ended the section. Now this im- 
portant sentence is added: ‘‘ Its acquiescence, however, is based 
usually upon just views of policy rather than upon mere 
timidity, and its part in the quieter sorts of law making is still very 
influential.’’ Prof. Wilson might profitably have added that the 
noisiest is not always the safest way to make laws or anything 
else, and legislation to promote the social well-being of the people 
has largely originated in and always been actively supported by 
that House. This sentence is repeated without alteration : the 
‘‘ House of Lords shares with the popular chamber the right of 
lawmaking, but cannot assert that right in the face of a pro- 
nounced public opinion.’’ ‘These words should have been added, 
to give it fairness: ‘‘ Neither can the House of Commons.”’ 
Perhaps the author intends them to correct his previous implica- 
tion that the Lords, as a hereditary body, could not also be repre- 
sentative of public opinion. The note to paragraph g11 repeats 
the statement that two-thirds of the present number of peers hold 
peerages created during this century, and that thirteen peerages 
were created in 1886. It might have been well to have directed 
the student’s attention to the significance of these facts as show- 
ing the continuous flow of good red plebeian blood into that blue 
reservoir. Also the fact that the larger half of these creations 
may be credited to Liberal premiers. Several minor points 
invite criticism in this section and in those treating of the admin- 
istration of law and local government in England, but space for- 
bids. It is an ungracious task to overhaul so generally excellent 
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soft handsome quality, and lined to the 
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a piece of work for defects, though the author has graciously 
profited by it. . 

The summary of constitutional and administrative develop- 
ments is a fine piece of work, clear-sighted, clear-spoken, and 
pregnant with thought. Pre-eminent in political capacity stand 
the Roman and the English nations. The resemblances between 
them are forcibly indicated, both have been ‘‘ much stronger in 
creating and working institutions than in explaining them ; both 
have framed such a philosophy as they chose to entertain ‘ after 
the fact’; neither has been too curious in examining the causes 
of its success or in working out logical sequences of practice. 
Slowly, and without much concern for theories of government, 
each has made compromise its method, adaptation its standing 
procedure.’’ The people at large, rather than a small governing 
class, have exercised the initiative. The great contrast between 
the English and Roman systems shows in the successful manage- 
ment by the former of popular organization, knitting scattered 
colonies together by the principle of representation in assemblies 
convened to discuss common questions. Our own system is 
examined with a freedom and acute: ess worthy of extended 
notice did space permit. We quote this passage from the sum- 
mary, on the merits of systems that provide for the closest 
relationship between the Executive and the Legislature. ‘‘ In 
England the ministers are allowed to insist upon the appropriation 
of the sums they ask for, because they are held strictly responsible 
to Parliament for the policy involved in every financial proposal. 

Under our own system there is practically no commerce 

between the heads of departments and Congress; the Adminis- 
tration sends in estimates, but the Appropriation Committees of 
the Houses decide without ministerial interference the amounts to 
be granted. The integration or separation of the 
Executive and the Legislature may be made an interesting and 
important criterion of the grade and character, in this day of 
representative institutions, of political organization in the case of 
existing governments. Thus in England we have complete 
leadership in legislation entrusted to the Ministers (elsewhere the 
author notes that private members also initiate measures) and to 
complete leadership is added complete responsibility. 
Under our own system we have isolation A/us irresponsibility— 
isolation and /herefore irresponsibility. At this point more widely 
than at any other our government differs from the other govern- 
ments of the world. Other Executives lead; our Executive 
obeys.’’ It may be observed, in passing, that under the English 
system, an Executive, one or more of whose members were sub- 
ject to as drastic and general criticism as is now being fired at 
one of our Cabinet officials, would quickly be swept from power 
by the might of public opinion. 

For a work of such wide sweep and complexity this is as 
near perfection as can well be looked for. Its worth is testified 
by the fact that it has been for several years a text-book in the 


, University of Cambridge, Eng., probably for its information 


relating to foreign rather than English politics. The.book is 
used in more than two hundred American colleges. A Japanese 
edition has been issued in Japan. As already stated, the author 
has virtually re-written his work, and has included all recent 
constitutional and legislative changes tha: have been made since 
its original edition. It is admirably indexed, having also an 
elaborate topical analysis, and is in all respects worthily produced 
as a working book. 
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Philistine Plainspeech in Gentle Garb. 


As It Seems to Me. By ELBERT HUBBARD. East Aurora, N. Y.: The 
Roycroft Shop. $2.50. 


The Philistine. Vol. VI. Same publisher. $1. 


The Philistine is ‘The Philistine and the first-named book 
contains eight Philistine essays by the Right Reverend 
Arch-Philistine. Whoso knows not the monthly missionary 
magazine and the irregular book issues of the Roycrofters is 
benighted indeed. A swarm of unconventional and artful 
eccentric periodicals has fluttered into and out of being in the 
last two or three years. They died for lack of backbone to 
steady what panful of brain-batter quivered under their captions. 
The Philistine is a thing of good tough life, with a strong 
man’s balance of brain, bone, muscle, clear sight, nimble jaw, 
and wholesome love of fun. Two missions it seems to have ; the 
first is the blurting out of audacious truthspeaking on the 
sophisticated morals and manners of the time, and the second is 
to clothe words of wit and wisdom, home-made and world-famous 
alike, in print which itself is a gospel of art. These two mis- 
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sions are justified in their works, the print has eager readers, the 
reading makes them thinkers, and when beauty in the page adds 
its powerful charm to originality in the text, the vitality of the 
work is explained. 

Of the mechanical excellence of Roycroft printing and book- 
making we have at various times spoken, and the set of essays 
under the caption ‘‘ 4s zt Seems to Me,’’ has been noticed be- 
fore, but here they come again in a glorified garb. A tall octavo, 
bound in rich-looking flexible russet chamois, lined with yellow 
satin, and chastely lettered in gold, almost too pretty for such 
constant handling as its contents doom it to get. For they are 
singularly alluring reading, drawing the genteel average man into 
a sweet train of fancy, out of which he will suddenly be downed 
by one straight from the shoulder. The individuality of every 
see essayist must crop out more or less; in these it covers the 

eld. 

The first is a delicious scorching of certain professors at Har- 
vard, authors and authorities of high degree according to cata- 
logues, for continuing to jog along in the old ruts, pretending that 
the soul of literary art in speech and writing can be inoculated 
into chumps at so much per operation. A single extract from 
the closing paragraph must suffice: ‘‘ Let the writer have a 
vivid conception and then express it so it is at the moment clear 
to his Other-Self, that Self which looks on over the shoulder 
of every man, endorsing or censuring his every act and thought 
and deed. The highest reward of good work consists in the 
approbation of this Other-Self, and in that alone; even though 
the world flouts it all, you have not failed.’’ The ‘‘ Experiment 
in Communism’’ is a rich bit of humor, true to life and of uni- 
versal application, a deeper philosophy underlies its droll story 
than some will see without ponderous foot-notes. The essays on 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Job, while inviting criticisms as good- 
humored as those they bristle with, have qualities of profound 
and poetic thought, and reading wide, deep and outlandish, 
which lift them out of the common prosings on Biblical subjects. 
Originality in choice of points of view and in the raciness which 
enlivens every sentence is the conspicuous merit of these essays, 
which scarce any one can read without pleasurable mental shocks 
such as the body profitably endures from a magnetic battery. 
This wind-up of the one entitled, ‘‘ Why I am a Philistine,’ 
gives the keynote of the book. The essay grew out of ‘‘a long 
and carefully written letter from an unknown gentleman who 
signs himself ‘ Retired Professor,’ ’’ protesting against the liberty 
of thought and speech exercised by 7he Philistine, and its writers. 
Mr. Hubbard grandly instructs his censor in the Bible history of 
the Philistines, which stamps them as the strong men and true 
gentlemen of their day. In conclusion, he says: 


‘* Tn literature he is a Philistine who seeks to express his personality 
in his own way. A true Philistine is one who brooks no let or hindrance 
from the tipstaffs of letters, who are only intent on crystallizing a life and 
language that are as yet very imperfect. These men strive hard to reduce 
all life to a geometrical theorem and its manifestations to an algebraic 
formula. But fate is greater than a college professor, and so far its mys- 
teries, having given the slip to all the creeds, are still at large. My indi- 
vidual hazard at truth is as legitimate as yours. The self-appointed 
beadles of letters demand that we shall neither smile nor sleep while their 
presiding elders drone, but we plead in the world’s Assize for the privilege 
of doing both. Soin Art we ask for the widest, freest and fullest liberty 
for individuality. That’s all.” 


Throughout the issues of Zhe Philistine, and in several of the 
beautiful volumes recently published, there is a clear tone of 
sympathy with all the good efforts of good doers which the 
heathen label with the scare-word socialistic. For this, as for 
the truly exquisite craftsmanship of the Roycroft Printing Shop, 
it ought to be cause of proper pride that we on this side can point 
to our William Morris and our Kelmscot Press. 
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The Lady of Castell March. By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. §1. - 

There are probably more people of Welsh birth and descent 
in the United States.than there are Americans who have even an 
outline acquaintance with the history of that romantic little land. 
Now that the historical novel flourishes among us there is a fine 
opportunity for the few who know its wild story to make their 
literary fortunes by teaching it to us inthe form of fiction. The 
author’s name is racy of the soil of mountainous Wales. He has 
a scholar’s pen and enough native poetry is his make-up to tell a 
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“AUTHORITATIVE,” 


“4A POWERFUL 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BISMARCK 








Some Secret Pages of His History Being a Diary Kept by 
Dr. MORITZ BUSCH, 


DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ OFFICIAL AND 


PRIVATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT 


CHANCELLOR. TWO VOLS., WITH PORTRAITS. 


Cloth, 8vo. 


“There is no doubt that this diary will produce | 
. . In mapy| 
quarters the author will be denounced as indis- | 


an even greater sensation. . 


Price, $10 net. 


“We must accept these Memoirs,” says the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘as at any rate authoritative, 
in everything that relates to the personality of 


creet and his book will be described as a mere! Bismarck he is eminently worth reading; when 


collection of trivialities, spicy stories, gossip 
and scandal . . . however, it will be gener- 
ally acknowledged that the author was in a 
p sitioa to learn the truth and has desired to 


tellit. . . 
A Literary . . In Bucch's pages 
a figure of the ee 
Chancellor rises with life- 
Achievement like aes and oer ee | 
surroundings an storica 
of High Rank. background are skilfully 
drawn. Cousidered merely 
as a biography, the specific aim of which is to 
impress indelibly the traits of the subject’s 
personality, this diary would constitute « literary 
achievement of high rank, even if its hero were 
a purely fictitious character, and not the most 
powerful individuality among the great poli- 
ticians of ourcentury. . . . 
‘‘Whether the Great German Chancellor left 


" memoirs is uncertain; he began them, but 


whether he completed them is unknown ; even 
if such documents exist in manuscript, it is ex- 
tremely doub: ful whether they will see the light, 
at least for some years to come. Meanwhile we 
have a substitute for them in the two capacious 
volumes, . . . The Prince, indeed, may be 
said to have been acollaborateur with Dr. Busch 
in the preparation of the earliest manuscript for 
the press.”"—7he Sun. 

‘* By far the most important contribution yet 
msde to Bismarck’s life during this period, and 
to his character, both - a me. as a state man 

and as a diplomat. It is a'so 

Will never be invaluable as historical ma- 

terial. 

surpassed. “Bismarck knew that the 

: author had prepared this 
diary, and gave him full permission to publish 
it the minuie he (Bismarck) should be under 
ground. 

“It will probably never be surpassed as a revela- 
tion of the characiercf Prince Bismarck, and 
this makes it specially interesting at the present 
time.’’—7he Suniay Herald, Boston. 
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Life. Dial. 


he speaks only the words 


Eminently that the Chancellor puts 
into his mouth we must give 

his pageshighrank. . . . 

Worth If his Boswellian adoration 
. were less in evidence, he 
Reading. would be invaluable. As it 


is, the gigantic figure of 
Bismarck imposed itself upon him with such 
force that it seems to push its way through the 
jungle of his notes; by his own weight and bulk 
it emerges from the mass of conversation and 
newspaper writing which Dr. Busch repioduces, 
and we gain, in spite of the indtfatigable 
reporter, a powerful impression. . . . He 
writes like one a-customed to deal with political 
events in a vein of free, forc:/ble and popular 
exposition. He is skilful and clever, a great 
special pleader. Heis a German, and hence is 
fond of details, setting them all forth with admir- 
able patience. . . . He was in the fullest 
possible sympathy with the Chanc:llor,” 

“Dr. Busch is an admirable raconteur, and you 
get from his notes a vivid impression of Bis- 
marck, who was the really great man of the last 
half of the present century. 

‘*That Mr. Busch is ab- 


Absolutely solutely fearless and writes 
what he believes to be true 
Fearless. relative to Bismarck is 


apparent. 

“Tt is absolute accuracy Dr. Busch strives for.” 
—New York Times. 

‘*He quotes Bismarck as telling him ‘Once I 
am dead you car tell everything you like ; ab- 
sOlutely everything you know.’ 

“Having thus received the 
sanction of him ‘whom I 
look upon as the first of 

by Bismarck, men,’ Dr. Busch profe-ses 

small care for the opinious 
of others,”"—New York Herald. 
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ROYCRORT BOOKS 


—1898— 


ONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


Four Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
Whatman Hand-made Paper. Modeled 
after he Venetian. Special initials de- 
signed by Mr. W. W. Denslow. Hand 
illumined—bound in boards. Price, $5.00 


WO. 


HE DESERTED VILLAGE. + 
By 
C DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Four Hundred and Forty copies on What- 
man Paper, Hand illumined—a very 
sumptuous specimen of book-making, 

Price, . x $5.00 
rive copies specially illumined, $10.00 


Whe. 


AND AND BRAIN: A symposium 
of Fssays on applied Soeial- 
ism + + + + 


by William Morris, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, Henry S. Salt, Grant Allen, Bernard 
Shaw and Edward Carpenter. Printed 
on Kelmscott Hand-made paper, bound 
in boara@: BEMG,-<.2 ¥ oss 0 es 2.00 


We 
HE RUBATYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM + _ Being the FitzGerald 
Translation of 1879; + + 


With the address of Hon. John Hay at 
the Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a 
preface. Nine Hundred and Twexty-five 
copies. The book is done on antique 
paper, initials in red and blue, alter- 
nating, after the Oriental manner. The 
binding is rough chamois, olive green, 
satin lined : the whole effect being fairly 


peasing: BHCG@i 0. +. fs 640-5 $2.00 
MA. 
N GOING TO CHURCH: & & 
An Essay 


By George Bernard Shaw 


On rough paper, bound in boardsin usual 
Roycroft style. Price,....... $1.00 


Wl. 
HE Roycrofters employ no 
agents & do not sell thro 
dealers, their books being sent 
direct from the Shop to the Book 
Lover. The Roycrofters are 
very glad to send their books on 
inspection, 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
EAST AURORA, 











NEW YORK. 
to 

Reformers Wanted si: Reform Books 
SAMPLE Merrie England, Blatchford . . $10 
set or tae | President John Smith, Adams , -.10 
hince pests Facts About Silver, Warner .. .10 
OME potLan + Secret of the Rothschilds, Mrs. Hobart .10 
w you wut | People vs. the Goldbugs, Warner = .25 
work vor us. | Money Found, Government Banks, Hil) .25 
Please say A Breed of Barren Metal, Rennett 25 
where you saw | The Modern Banker.Goode .. 2 
thisadver- | The Co-opolitan, Forbush ... .25 
tisement. Evolutionary Politics, Mills . . .25 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 





Fine Cabinet Photographs of 
WHARTON BARKER 


AND OF 


ICNATIUS DONNELLY 


Oc. Per Copy, Including Postage 
F. GUTEKUNST 













712 Arch Street. Philadelphia. 
SS A A | essen 
IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
preven 


-— eure Colds, Cotarth, 


. Consumption, Asthma and a 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 

d stamp for description and testimonials to 
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Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 











stirring tale. ‘To convey an idea of the history of his people he 
gives this ingenious prescription. ‘‘ Let the reader take all that 
he has read about the Highlands under the clan system, about 
the Scottish borders in the old days of the Raiders, and about the 
Ireland of the Pale. To these add something which outdid them 
all as fostering turbulence, namely the Welsh Lordships Marcher, 
which for centuries wielded the chief influence over the English 
crown on the one hand and the fortunes of Ireland on the other, 
making always for the profit of the strong hand. Shake all these 
together into inextricable confusion and the result will give some 
idea of the Wales of Tudor times.’? Out of such materials many 
a future historical romance will be concocted. The writers may 
put feathers in their caps if they turn out stirring stories of love 


and adventure anywhere near as good as this. 


** 


Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. CrROKER. 
& Co. $1.25. 

English life in the shires may seem tame to the short-sighted 
denizens of big cities. So calmly the days and years glide by, 
so monotonously the round of country social existence seems to 
repeat itself—to the thinking of those who do not know its depths 
and heights. Jane Austen lifted the lid off innocent domestic 
stewpans, disclosing unsuspected seethings of passions great and 
small. After all, the mild romances of our own tolk and 
neighbors touch us more closely than theatrical tableaux. The 
author of this cleverly written novel is a skilled hand at revealing 
play of character as it goes on around us, making true romance 
beneath its surface of what is to us mere food for gossip. The 
story is worth reading as a faithful picture of English society as 
it gets mixed in country districts. 

KK 
Tie Old South Leaflets. Published by the Directors of the Old South 
Work, Boston. 

It is not easy to overrate the value and the charm of these 
admirable little chapters of history. They are careful reprints, 
in modern type, of chapters from the records of famous voyagers 
and early settlers in this country. Among the latest issues are 
Pastorine’s Description of Pennsylvania, 1700; The Founding 
of St. Augustine, 1565, from the manuscript of Grajales, chap- 
lain of the Spanish expedition ; The Founding of Quebec, 1608, 
by Champlain ; and the Settlement of Londonderry, N. H. The 
charm of these lies in their giving us the actual words of the men 
who thus made our early history. A specimen or two will serve 
better than further remarks of our own. Pastorious was a Ger- 
man lawyer and scholar, a Pietist in religion and a friend of 
William Penn. In 1683 he brought over a small colony of his 
co-religionists and bought the land which, while part of Phila- 
delphia, still bears the name he gave it, Germantown. Their 
simplicity of life and gentle spirit won the goodwill of the 
Indians, while other colonies were despoiling and fighting them. 
He writes of them: ‘‘I saw four of them dining in great enjoy- 
ment of their feast. It consisted in nothing more than a pump- 
kin, simply boiled in water, without salt, butter or spice of any 
kind. . . I thought to myself on witnessing this scene how 
these poor savages, who never heard of the Saviour’s doctrines 
and maxims of contentment and temperance, how far superior 
they are to ourselves, so-called Christians, at least so far as these 
virtues are concerned... . They concern themselves nothing 
about extensive farming, but are surprised that we, as Christians, 
should have so many cares and anxieties as to our support and 
nourishment, just asif we did not believe that God can and will 
provide for us.”’ 

Now for a taste of the Spanish chaplain who tells of the found- 
ing of St. Augustine. Some settlements of French non-Catholics 
were on the land and his chief interest in the expedition was to 
have those heretics exterminated. His general heard that there 
wasa camp of shipwrecked Lutherans some way off. He took his 
soldiers parleyed with ‘‘ the enemy,’’ demanded their surrender, 
and refused to promise to spare their lives. ‘‘Seeing that there 
was nothing else left for them to do, the sergeant returned to the 
camp, and soon after he brought all their arms and flags, gave 
them up to the general, and surrendered unconditionally. Find- 
ing they were all Lutherans, the captain-general ordered them all 
to be put to death; but, as I was a priest, and had bowels of 
mercy, I begged him to grant me the favor of sparing those whom 
we might find to be Christians. He granted it; and I made 


New York: R. F. Fenno 


the investigations, and found ten or twelve of the men Roman 
Catholics, whom we brought back. All the others were executed, 
because they were Lutherans and enemies of our Holy Catholic 
faith. All this took place on Saturday, St. Michael’s day, Sep- 
tember 29, 1565.”’ 


- The Horse, by Wi.Jiam Youatt, one 





A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


THE BOWEN-SIERRILL COMPANY. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER. 


A love story of Charles Brandon and Mary 
Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. By EpwIn Cas- 
KODEN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Tae dialogue is good and th - situations 


ar- wo: thy of Anthony Hope.” —Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


‘Rarely have the pages of fiction held so 
u usual and thorough!v fascinating charac- 
ters.”—Denver Republican. 


“In short, it is one of the most interesting 
stories of the day, whether read in a historical 
_ or merely as a romance.”—Was :.mytoa 
Post. 


JOHNNIE. By E. 0. Laughlin. 
lllus'rated by thirty-two pictures in photo- 
gravure. 12mo, gilt top, $1 25, 


The schoolboy pranks, the mad delight of 
vacation, springtime joy, and Christmas 
dreams of johnnie are all so full of life and 
truth that they call to mind many a happy- 
hearted little fellow whom the reade: loves. 


TEMPLE TALKS. By Myron W. Reed. 
Essays on questions pertinent to the times. 
With portrait. l6mo, $1.25. 


*One can read through the book, carefully 
and with thought, and then be ready to wel- 
come anther volume by the same author 
whenever he is ready to give one.”—HECTOR 
FULLER, in The Indianapolis N. ws. 


AN IDYL OF THE WABASH. By Anna 
Nicholas. 
Ten stories of Hoosierdom. Printed on fine 
paper; with cover design by Evaleen Stein. 
(Readv October 1). 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
RILLY CHILD-RHYMES. With Heosier 
Pictures. 
The favorite child-rhymes by James Witcomb 
Riley, with ninety Hoosier pictures by Will 
Vawter. Square 12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 
THE GOLDEN YEAR. Selections for 
the year round. 
Compiled by Clara E. Loughlin fr. m the prose 
and verse of James Whitcomb Riley. Daintily 
printed and bound in London, uniform with 
‘Old Fashioned Roses.”’ 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 
COMES ONE WITH A SONG. By Frank 
L. Stanton. 


An enti ely new volume of poems by Frank L. 
Stanton, of the Atlantz Constitution, Georgia. 
(Ready October 2.) 12mo, gilt top, $1 25, 


The Bewen-Merrill Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS. KANSAS CITY. 


FARM, GARDEN 


——ANE-— 





SPORTING BOOKS. 


The American Gardener’s ‘ssistant,by 
Whos. Bridgman; oue volume, 12mo 
CObiu. we ee - . —e o ee 

Diseas s of the Horse and How to 
Treat Them, by Robert Chawner; 
one volume l2mo,clotn....... 1. 

The illustrated Book of Domestic 
Poultry, by Martin Doyle; onc vol- 
ume, 8vo, cloth ee & 6.6 «este 2.50 

Jersey, Aiderney and Guernsey Cows, 
by Willis P. Hazard; one volume, 
12mo, cloth oe cae 

American Gentleman’s Stable Guide, 
by Robert Mcvlu.e, one volume, lé6mo, 
cloth © We, 5 a ee ee 

American Angler’s Book, by Thaddeus 
Norris; one volume, 8vo,cloth. . . 5.50 

Encyciopzedia of Rural Sports, by J. 
1s. Walso, F.R.C S. (Ston..enge);one 
volume, 8vo, cloth. .... ery 

The Horse in the Stable and the Field, 
byJ.H. Walsh, F.R.C.S. (Stonchenge); 
oue volume, 12mo, cloth... 

Book of the Farm, by er E. War- 
ing ; one volume, 12mo, clot 


. 


« 


2.00 


2.00 


volume, 8vo, cloth . = tae os 
43> Any of the above books will be sent 


post or express paid on receipt of the price 


by the publishers. Send your name for 
special] catalogues. 


Henry T. Coates & Go., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce a work which will be 
eagerly read, ‘‘ Cardinal Newman as Anglican and Catholic,’’ by 
E. Sheridan Purcell, who wrote the startling life of Cardinal 
Manning. ‘‘ The Biography of Shakespeare,’’ is another work 
unique in interest, as it is by Sidney Lee, whose article on 
Shakespeare in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’’ and 
other writings give him first rank on the subject. 

‘* National Expansion, 1793-1845,’’ and ‘‘ Welding the 
Nation, 1846-1897,’’ will form volumes III. and IV. in ‘‘ Ameri- 
can History Told by Contemporaries’’ ; and four new volumes 
will be added to the ‘‘ Stories of American History.’’ A com- 
panion volume to ‘‘The Old Santa Fe Trail,’ will be ‘‘ The 
Great Salt Lake Trail,’ by Col. Henry Inman and Hon. William 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). It will be illustrated with eight full-page 
plates by F. Coman Clarke. F. Marion Crawford will have 
ready a historical and descriptive work on Rome, which will be 
issued under the title ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis.’’ ‘* The Philip- 
pine Islands and Their People,’’ by Dean C. Worcester, of the 
University of Michigan, will be a record of personal experience, 
with a general account of the archipelago and a short summary 
of the more important facts of its-history. Professor Worcester 
went to the Philippines to study zoology. 

D. APPLETON & Co. are about to bring out ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Civil War,’’ by Charles A. Dana, with portrait ; ‘‘ The 
Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley, edited by Prof. 
Michael Foster and Prof. E. Ray Lankester, in four volumes 
(Vol. I, with 32 plates and photogravure portrait) ; ‘‘ Historic 
Boston and its Neighborhood,’’ an historic pilgrimage personally 
conducted by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, illustrated; ‘‘ Our 
Country’s Flag,’’ by Edward S. Holden, illustrated ; and in 
fiction, ‘‘ Her Memory,’’ by Maarten Maartens; ‘‘ David Harum,’’ 
a story of American life, by Edward Noyes Westcott: ‘‘A 
Herald of the West,’’ a romance of 1812, by J. A.- Altsheler ; 
‘‘'The House of Hidden Treasure,’’ by Maxwell Gray ; ‘‘ The 
Gospel Writ in Steel,’’ a story of the American civil war, by 
Arthur Paterson; ‘‘ The Lust of Hate’’ by Guy Boothby ; 
‘* The Widower,’’ by W. E. Norris; ‘‘ The Scourge of God,’’ by 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

HARPER & BROTHERS are issuing ‘‘Our Expedition to 
Tibet,’’ by A H. Savage Landor, in two volumes, copiously 
illustrated and supplied with maps and colored lithographs ; and 
‘* A Journey Across Asia,’’ by Sven Hedin, will. also reach the 
two-volume bulk and be as generously supplied with pictures. 
Other works of description include: ‘‘ A Thousand Days In the 
Arctic,’’ by F. G. Jackson, copiously illustrated ; and ‘‘ Crooked 
Trails,’’ by Frederic Remington, author and artist. Of political 
and social as well as historic interest will be ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of the American People,’’ by Francis Newton Thorpe, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, which will make a very hand- 
some work in two volumes with ten maps. Their large output 
of fiction will be noticed later. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS announce Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
‘*The Story of the Revolution,’’ in two volumes, with two 
hundred illustrations by Howard Pyle. F. C. Yohn, H. W. 
Ditzler, G. A. Shipley, W. A. Clark, and others, rank it as an 
art work as well as a history. Edward A. Fitzgerald, known all 
over the world as one of the most intrepid of modern mountain 
climbers, has described his experiences ‘‘ In the Highest Andes,’’ 
and his text will be illustrated by sixty pictures from the author’s 
photographs, almost all reproduced in photogravure ; and Rein- 
hold Schoener has prepared a book’on ‘‘ Rome,’’ which will have 
nearly 300 full-page illustrations by the best Italian masters. 
Also, ‘‘ Ou: Nayy in the Spanish War,’’ by John R. Spears. 








SPEAKING of book collecting, a correspondent of the New 
York Zimes writes: ‘‘No books are so rare and costly as Amer- 
ican books, and if the prices of the Deane sale are to be taken as 
a criterion, the new collector could expend $125,000 and then 
only have a fifth-rate library. 

“The time to form inexpensively a valuable library of early 
English literature was twenty-five, fifteen, even ten years ago, 
and the samé may be said of a library of modern English and 
American literature. Then the best English books of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries could have been 
gathered together at a total outlay of about $75,000, and an 
excellent collection for one-tenth of the amount. It would now 
take $150,000 to form a library as good as the George Daniel, 
which sold in 1864 for £15,865. 








‘The Banker's Daughter. 


Neither rich nor F seid are exempt from catarrh's 
attack.—Dr. 


artman's unfailing remedy. 


' is cursed with 
catarrh. Men 
. and women 


alike are af- 
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CE flicted withit. Catarrh frequent- 
g ue ee G ly manifests itself by offensive 
4 Nie Ze, Z breath. Acatarrhal breath is a 
Le ZY on horror. Especially is this so 


with a beautiful woman. How 
many women have failed of 
their proper destiny through 
this lamentable defect! 
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4 Catarrh comes to the banker’s daughter 
ZA, as quickly as to the working girl. We all 
4% Vp know some pitiful instances among the 
fair women of our acquaintance. Every 


\\ 


effort to rid themselves of catarrh seems 

to fail; yet their catarrh can surely be 

eured and cured permanently by the 

remedy that has been curing catarrh for 
forty years. 

This remedy is Pe-ru-na, Dr.Hartman’s great 
prescription for all phases of catarrh. If the 
reader knows any woman with a catarrhal 
breath tell her to secure Pe-ru-na and take it 
according to directions, and the result will be 

a permanent cure, for Pe-ru-na heals the mem- 
branes all through the organs of the body and 
kills catarrh. 

Dr. Hartman's books on chronic catarrh are 
mailed free on application to the Pe-ru-na Medi- 
cine Co., Columbus, O. These books throw new 
light on catarrh. Pe-ru-na’s cures are historical. 
A whole book full of letters from people cured 
of catarrh by this great remedy will be 
mailed to any interested person. 

Here is a letter from Mrs. 8. B. Bryant, 
Crawford, Miss.: 
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Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 

DEAR Str:—‘‘I suffered about six years with catarrh ofthe head. I took two 
bottles of your Pe-ru-na and am now entirely well. It has been two years 
since I took the Pe-ru-na and I cannot say too much for it.” 

Special book for women mailed to women only. All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 
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“ Blanchard’s Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler will 
snot ea ee ember — CURE CATARRH, however deep seated; Neu- 
have all disappeared. I had. been troubled talgia, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., 
with constipation for some time, but after tek- pian mtieved. Price, by mail, 50 cents.‘ 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble » Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, 0. 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- V hen‘Writing Mention this Paper. 
ly of Cascarets."’ FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 314 


NO-TO-BAG fists to CWiEE Topacco Habie 
| LICIQUS HEALTH DRINK tn ropl . ar eet 


ARAMEL invse20 sex 
EREAL 22 (eek oaniann 








7,000 
carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED, 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
Sc ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
od Ci | PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
a en List and Art Catalogue of Swell 
198 Models, 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. Learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


” ist 
bor, 6i, Usually cures, sboxen aru, | JeL. MEAD CYCLE co. 


85 » 
Sterling Remedy Co., Caloage, Meatreal, How York. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















It rests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expel 
rifies the blood, 
anhood, 
‘ou strong 
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